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+ ORBERG is atown on the east 
\, bank of the Hudson River, about 

q forty miles above New York. 
ZB One of the most considerable 
landed proprietors in the neigh- 
borhood was John Granger,a gen- 
tleman of good family and stand- 
ing, who benefited mankind, not 
merely by making two blades ot 
grass grow where one grew before, 
but by making scores of short- 
horn calves grow where there 
were none before, and by leading 
the van inaspirited passage of 


long wool short wool, Paular 
and Infantado. He was known as 
Judge Granger among his neighbors, though over 
vhat tribunal be ever presided, save at a county 


show, dees not clearly appear. His place was one of 


»ombined agricultural efficiency, and of mere orna- 
uent. The house was large and handsome, and the 
zarden and pleasure-grounds extensive and well-ar- 
ranged. Mr. Granger’s family consisted firstly of 
himself and his wife, and one or two young children; 
80 far it was uninteresting and commonplac:; but 
there was one member more, who was neither unin- 
teresting nor commonplace, and that was Mr. 
Granger’s wife sister, Jeannette Vanderheyden. She 
was about twenty-three years old, and was the own- 
erof a moderately independent fortune, including, 
among its items, certain real estate on Long Island, 
valued in round numbers at ten thousand dollars. 
She was at present engaged to a young lawyer prac- 
tising in Norberg. Francis Hoel was the very re 

verse of a favorite with Mr. Granger. He had a pre- 
indice against the Hoel family, and he regarded 


Francis himself as a very bad match, on account of 


ois want of money, if on no other. It must be con- 
fessed, that excepting in the matter of his limited 
‘neans, Mr. Granger rather visited the sins of the 
father on tne son, than judged the son by his own 
merits. Mr. Hoel was aman who had carried the 
follies of youth into mature age, and who had proba 
bly not a friend left in the world, except bis son. 
Consequently, although Mr. Granger had consented 
to an engagement which he had no power to prevent, 
he had not spared any means of making Francis teel 
that be merely tolerated his visits at his house. Mrs. 
Granger was one of those model wives who always 
follow the husband’s lead, and was very cool in her 
civility. So that if there bad been any attraction legs 
strong, it is not likely that Francis Hoel would have 
very often entered the Granger domains. As it was, 
he was nut sorry when he could time his visits at 
periods when the head of the family was absent. 

OU. one fair midsummer evening, knowing that he 
should not be likely to encounter Mr. Granger, who 
had gone to New York, Francis Hoel walked trom 
his abode in Norberg to Mr. Granger’s place, and 
was fortunate enough to meet Jeannette in the 
grounds, thus avoiding the necessity of crossing the 
inhospitable threshold at all. They wandered about 
the walks for some time, watching the white sails 
that glided alung the water. At least, Jeannette did 
so, but Francia’s attention seemed almost entirely 
occupied by his companion, who was as fair au ex- 
Cuse tor indifference to the most beautiful natural 
Scenery a8 could have been found. She was of a rath- 
er slignt, but very gracefal figure, with a face that at 
first seemed merely piquant and pretty, but whose 
pure soft color and outlines bore examiuation re- 
markably well. Francis Hoel was by no means a 
blot upon the picture, although I cannot describe 


arms concerning the merits of 





him as remarkably handsome. The chief thing one 
who knew Frank’s history would wonder at in his 
countenance was, that it bore no deeper marks of 
the trouble which he had known almost all his life. 

We said that Jeannette seemed less absorbed in 
their conversation than Hoel did. He wasspeaking, 
bat she evidently did not hear. Her eyes were fixed 
on @ small boat containing only one man, which was 
approaching the hither shore, not with a vague and 
idle gaze, but with interest, and even slight anxiety. 
Hoel, though he was looking at her, did not notice 
her preoccupation, or mistook its character, until she 
caught his arm, exclaiming: 

** He will be drowned!”’ 

Hvel looked out on the river, and saw at cnce what 
caused Jcannette’s alarm. The small boat, from 
some want either of care or of skill, had approached 
too near the bows of a small steamer, and appeared 
in danger of being run down. Hoel looked on for a 
moment with the natural interest which a stranger 
would take in such an incident, but Jeannette was 
pale and breathless, and her hands closed tighter and 
tighter on Hoel’s arm. 

‘No, they will clear it,” said Hoel, as the steam- 
boat fluated by. Jeannette did not accept his assur- 
ance, until the boat reappeared in perfect safety. 
Hoel had leisure, during this time, to notice her 
manner. ‘* Who isit, Jeannette?” he asked. 

She did not answer Though the nowmentary peril 
was over, she did not recover herself; she was trem- 
bling like a leaf, and her very lips were white. 

* Is it some une that you know?” repeated Hoel. 

* Do you think I could recognize any one at such a 
distance?” asked Jeannette, trying to laugh. The 
effort was so hysterical that she wisely abandoned it, 
lest it shoul:l end in tears. 

* It is very singular you should be so interested in 
a stranger,’ said Hoel, a@ little piqued, perhaps, at 
his somewhat glowing pictures of future felicity hav- 
ing been thrown away upon Jeannette. 

‘Is it singular I am a little nervous at seeing a 
man in danger of drowning before my eyes?” asked 
Jeannette. 

“The danger is past,” said Hoel, dryly, seeing 
that Jeannette’s eyes had wandered again toward 
the boat, *‘and I think your concern seemed rather 
personal than general.” 

** 1 see the danger is past,” said Jeannette, passing 
over his last words. “And now I must yo back to 
the house. It is growing late, and Margaret will 
be sending out to look for me.” 

She turned, and walked away; Hoel accompanied 
her, but not whuily satistied, more especially as be 
saw that the buat was making tor tne landing-place 
below them. He walked silently by ber side, with an 
uneasy feeling becoming disagreeably strung in his 
mind. ‘The lady of his love, long-wooed and lately- 
won, had betrayed very often a capricious and co- 
quettish spirit, and he did not feel sv secure of bis 
prize as not to feel a slight movement vu! jealousy. 
He tried to dismiss it, and address her in bis usual 
manuer. She answered, but not at all as sue was 
wout. Asthey cawe in sight of the house, she stop- 
ped and said, hurriedly: 

‘* Frank—you bad better not come quite to the 
house with me. I may get a lecture frum Margaret 
on the impropriety of roaming about vut-doors with 
you, instead of seeing you in ber presence, as | have 
almost promised that I would.” 

“As you please, Jeannette,” said Hoel, now unable 
to avoid seeing that she was anxious to leave him, 
and <qaally unable to attribute it to a fear of being 
lectured; ‘* I will go no further. Guod-evening.” 

His tone was unusually cold, and without noticing 
her deprecating glance, as she returned his gvod- 
evening, be turned and left her, without further fare- 
well. Jeannette looked after him for a moment with 
atroubled face, and then went on towards the 
house. Hoel did not leave the grounds immediately. 
He wandered about for a short time, and finally 
threw himself down on a bench at the foot of a tree, 
and tried to assure himself either that Jeannette was 
@ coquetie, and only amusing herself with him, or 








that he himself was a jealous fool; for, at firat, the 
alternative seemed to him to be limited to this. He 
was just beginning to think the latter was the case, 
and that Jeannette’s secret, if secret there were, was 
nothing that called for such embittered reflections, 
when a new cause was given fur him to wonder. The 
spot where he sat commanded very nearly the same 
view as the chalet, but more of the banks of the river 
could be seen. It was on the edge of a wood through 
which an opening had been made to show the more 
distant prospect. A winding path near by, led down 
to the landing-place, and was visible in places from 
the seat under the tree. At one of these points he 
caught sight cf the flutter of a skirt, and at the next 
be distincily saw Jeannette walking rapidly down 
toward the river; and yet further down the slope, he 
saw her joined by a man. Hoel instinctively fullow- 
ed, without very clearly knowing why he did 80, or 
what he proposed doing. He came in sight of Jean- 
nette and her mysterious companion standing to- 


gether, in, it seemed to him, an attitude of intimate 


confidence. The man was dressed as if he wanted 
to hide his form and features as much as possible, 
wearing a slouched felt hat, and a loose cape coat. 
In spite of this, Hoel judged by the air of the stranger 
that he was young, and such aman in other respects 
as a lover might be justly jealous of finding in mys- 
terious correspondence with a lady who had given 
assurance of affection to himself. His first impulse 
was to break upon the interview, but on second 
thoughts he changed his mind, and the pair moved 
out of his sight. He remained where he was, to as- 
certain how far the meeting was clandestine. The 
stranger wight be a visitor at Mr. Granger’s, and in 
that case he could easily learn who it was. They did 
not go towards the house, however; they seemed to 


be walking to and fro on a level space a little out of 


the path, for at intervals more or less distant they 
came in sight, and then again disappeared. After a 
longer interval than usual, he saw them again more 
plainly than ever, and they paused in tull view. 
Jeannette was evidently speaking with considerable 
vehemence, and using those graceful little gestures 
half commanding, half-imploring, which he always 
found so irresistible. He guessed that she was urging 
him to go—in fear, perhaps, of diecovery. He saw 
her receive what seemed to him a locket, and after 
glanciny at it, saw ber hide it in her bosom. Next 
he saw tbe stranger clasp Jeannette in his arms—and 
then--and then the space was empty, aud Jeannette 
was flying towards home like a startled deer, passing 
within a few feet of Hoel, without dreaming that he 
was near. Hoel deliberated no longer, but rushed 
down towards the landing-place. He was too late, 
for as he reached it, he saw the boat put out into the 
open river, where the light of the young moon was 
lengthening out the twilight. Hoel stood a few min- 
utes watching the boat, and then taking the shortest 
way to Norberg, delayed not an instant until he 
found hiwselt in bis ottice, where he administered to 
himself, by way of anodyne, as mach law in various 
shapes 4s one would have thought adequate to have 
calmed Othello himself. 





When Jeaunette reentered the house, she found 
Mr. and Mrs. Granger at the tea-table. Mr, Granger 
was busily feeding himself on cold roast beef and 
English ale, having just arrived from New York, and 
being, in his own words, ‘‘as hungry as the very 
deuce.” Mr. Granger was a large and portly man, 
with a manner that was only blutf and positive when 
be was in yg‘ od-Lumor, but very apt to become blus- 
tering at the least opposition. He greeted Jeannette 
with an abrupt: 

‘*Where have you been, Jeannette? We have 
been waiting nearly two hours for you.” 

Jeannette was less impressed with her sin of un- 
punctuality than she would have been, had she not 
been quite aware that Mr. Granger would not have 
waited two hours fur any one, particularly when he 
was in that state of diabolical inanition which was 
not uncommon with him. She sat down, and pres- 
ently observed that her brother-in-law was not in a 
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serene state of mind. She had suspected it on bis 
first address, partly because he called her “ Jean- 
nette ” instead of his cust y ‘* Net,” and she had 
further occasion to remark that his disturbed condi- 
tion seemed to have sole and direct reference to her- 
self. Finally, pushing away his plate, and shoving 
back his chaic with energy, he said: 

“ Jeannette! I have got something to say to you. 
Come into the study.” 

Jeannette arose and followed him, thinking that 
there must be something unusually serious in the 
matter, and wondering for which of her sins she was 
to be called to account. Mr. Granger shut the door 
with a solemn bang, and hemmed resonantly thrice; 
then taking his stand behind his accustomed arm- 
chair, with his hands on the back of it, he said ina 
voice accusing and condemning at the same moment: 

“ Jeannette, 1 want to know what you have been 
doing?” 

This was a very comprehensive question, and one 
very difficult to answer, and any one with the clear- 
est conscience might have hesitated. Mr. Granger 
pushed aside the chair, and took up a new position, 
repeating his question. ~ 

“I—I—don’t know what you mean,” said Jean- 
nette. 

You do know! You must know! You can’t help 
knowing!” said Mr. Granger, rising on his toes, and 
falling on his heels with the risirg and falling in- 
flection of his sentences, and not at all softened by 
the downcast and blushing face upon which his ma- 
jestical gaze was bent. 

* TI don’t think I have done anything very wrong,” 
said Jeannette, raising her large hazel eyes with a 
look that might have moved Khadamanthus to a 
merciful constraction, bat which had no particular 
effect upon Mr. Granger. 

“I don’t say you have done anything criminal,” 
said Mr. Granger, “but it is, to say the least, singu- 
lar - very singular—that a young woman who has 
guardians, and certainly not harsh ones, should re- 
sort so unnecessarily to clandestine measures unless 
there was something in the matter to be ashamed of.” 





Mr. Granger had naturaliy a loud and inflexible ° 


voice, and he chiefly imparted stress to it by raising 
it, and bringing out some of his words with explosive 
furce. Jeannette looked down again, and offered no 
reply. ‘* Now,” continued Mr. Granger, ‘1 want to 
know why you mortgaged your lots on Long Island.” 

Jeannette looked up, as if taken completely by sur- 
prise, and as ifshe had been prepared to be taxed 
with something very different. 

‘*T have not,” she said. 

* You have.” 

‘‘ What has put such an idea into your mind?” 
asked Jeannette. 

‘* I have seen the record,” said Mr. Granger, shak- 
ing his finger at Jeannette to check off the syllables 
of the names of the parties. ‘-Jean-nette Van-der- 
hey-den to Wil liam Da-vid-son ” 

**It must be some other persun of the same name,” 
said Jeannette. 

‘**Then the other person of the same name owns 
property of identically the same boundaries as yours,” 
said Mr. Granger, ironically. 

Jeannette continued to deny, and urged that she 
would be very unlikely to take such a step without 
advice. 

“I daresay you had advice—Mr. Francia Hoel may 
have advised you, and Mr. Francis Hoel may have 
had tbe benefit of the transaction.” 

* Francis Hoel!” 

‘** Yes, Francis Hoe]! I remember very well how 
much surprised every ove was that Frank Hoel 
should have the money to get old Hoe! out of bia last 
difficulty, and the date of the mortgage was just at 
that time.” 

“ That money—” commerced Jeannette, and stop- 
ped short. 

‘* Yes—that money—came from you.” 

“You have no reason to doubt my word,” said 
Jeannette, in a rather proud and cold tone. “If I 
had thought itiight to mortgage my land for any 
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purpose, I should not have taken the pains to make | pecting a good deal more, on almost every sul) -ct “Ithink it more than likely. I remember now, | Athalia had entered. Athalia took the reins in her 
@ secret of it. I didn’t doit, and that ought to end | under discussion, than he cared to say. distinctly, that when I first asked Jeannette, she | own hands as she tollowed Jeannette into the chaise, 
the subject.” ** I should hardly think,” said Mr. Hutchinson, af- | told me plainly and promptly that she had not mort- | saying, with a sinister emile: 
- ‘* Why—Jeannette! this is absurd—preposterous! | ter hearing the story and making some few inquiries, | gaged the lund, and after I brought Frank Hoel’s ‘*I think my hand wil} be steadier than yours this 
Don't I tell you I have seen the record!” 1 should hardly think Miss Vanderbeyden would | name in, she got very much confused and would not | morning.” 

“If there is any such thing on the record, | deny it if she had made a mortgage. Can you guess | answer any more questions, Iam sure this occurred Jeannette made no answer, and they had driven 
the record is wrong,” said Jeannette. And from | at any motive for her making it, or denying it if she | to her, and she is intatuated enough to want to shield | for some distance before sbe spoke: 
that point Mr. Granger could not move her, and | did?” the rascal. I see it ull, as plain as day.” ** What bave you to say to me, Athalia? Your 
they parted without coming to a more amicable The lawyer’s peculiarities being chiefly of delivery, But he did not see, and possibly would not have | ma nner seems strange.” 
under+tanding of the mystery. and not of construction, cannot well be indicated to | understood if he ha:i seen,.the face with which Atha- ** Does it? I have been listening to a very strange , 





the eye. lia listened to his last speech—with a smile half-| conversation this morning- between your brother- 
The next morning Mr. Granger again approached ‘‘[ am afraid I can do both. I wish I couldn’t,” | crafty and half contemptuous. in-law and my tather— about you, and a mortyage on 
the subject, and received the same uncompromising | said Mr. Granger. ‘‘ Yuu are aware, I presume, The consultation, as to what, was best to be done, | your Long Island pr: perty. Mr. Granger said you 
denial from Jeannette. After this, be informed 1i« | that Jeannette is engaged to young Frank Hoel—| was of more length than interest, but ended at last in | denied knowin g anything about it~ but I think you 
wifs that it was bis duty to inquire farther into the | very much against my wishes, I must say. And you| Mr. Granger’s approving cf Mr. Hatchinson’s pro- | do know.” 
matter, and accordingly drove into Norberg to con- | remember—you remember, Hutchinson, that three | posal to employ a private detective in case the in- **T do not understand you,” said Jeannette, a little 
sult Josiah Hutchinson, Esquire, the senior member | months ago, old Hoel had an execution on bis place, | quiry should present any further difficulty, and in | haughtily. 
of the legal profession in that town, a man much re- | and came within one of being sold out of house and | Mr. Hutchinson’s undertaking to go to New York to “I think,” said Athalia, meeting Jeannette’s eyes 
spected in the community; he alwavs kept the law | home by the sheriff.” ascertain from Mr. Wiliam Davidson whatever he | with a steady gaz-, “‘thateven if you do not know | 
on bis side, and never for one instant lost sight of | ‘Yes, I remember,” said Mr. Hutchinson. ‘I | coult in relation to the mysterious mortgage. all about it, you ought to be at least as anxious to } 
his own interests. Although he had reached an age | was attorney for Mr. Huestis, who brought the suit.| Athalia remained perfectly still until she heard her | have all inquiry into that stopped, as into the mat- 
ani experience which would have made it natural | It was a very strange affair. The sheriff hal actual- | father and Mr. Hutchinson leave the office. Then | ter of your secret meetings with that man, whom J] 
for him to desire to resign some of the lower details | ly commenced the sale—two or three bids had b-en | she arose with every appearance of strong agitation. | have seen before, some three months since 
of the practice into yourger bands, yet he never with- | made—when Frank Hoel made his appearance, ail of *{ must not lose a moment,” she said. ‘*I must | own sake and Mr. Hoel’s.” 
out a pang saw a client go into another lawyer's of- | » sudden—stopped the sale, and paid the execution. 1 | go to this girl—though I feel that I bate her,she| ‘“ You are mistaken, Athalia,” said Jeanette. ‘J 
fice, or heard of a writ coming out of one—particu- | was very much surprised. In fact, every one was. | does not suspect it. Iam the stronger of the to, | have no reason to wish to have inquiry stopped into 
larly Francis Hoel’s office. Issuing writs was Squire | I was, especially, for only the dlay before - Frank told | and I can make her do as I wil!—if not for his sake, | the mortgage businers—” 
H»tchinson’s dearest avocation; he had a grand | me—he had no hopes—whatever- that they could | then for her own.” ** and Francis Hoel thinks you love him!” burst 
lipartite alliarce offensive and defensive with Mr. | — settle the matter, and that the sale would Lave to Why shovli Athalia hate Jeannette Vanderhey- | out Athalia, with a passionate scorn. “ Love him! 4 
Deputy Sheriff Drake, for the promotion of lawsuits | goon.” Mr. Hutchinson stopped, aud with a very | den, who bad always treated her with marked kin‘- | i tell you, Jeannette Vanderheyden, if I Ieved any 
between man and man, and the enhancement of | suspicious turn of the head and arching of the right | ness? Because Athalia loved Francis Hoel. She | one. m: hand, my brain, my tongue, my whole being 
costs Mr. Granger had a good opinion of Mr. | eyebrow, added, “I never could guess how he got| had had frequent occasion to meet him, since be | should be for Lis service, and for his only, whatever | 
Hutchinson; hethought him an experienced lawyer, | the money.” commenced practising law in Norberg. It had been | his need might be, though shawe and death were to ' 
a sound and safe adviser, and an honest man—all of | ‘‘ Nor any one else,” sail Mr. Granger. “He posi- | at first the old story of friendship, and nothing more. | be averted from him to fall on me.” od ‘ 
which things he doubtless was, to a certain extent. tively refused to tell—he would not even tell his | Athalia had told Frank he must consider her pre- Jeannette shrank from her companion, repelled by 
Mr. Hutchinson’s office was a small, square room | father. All he would say, was, that a friend had ac- | cis ly the same as he would have done Mr. Hutchin- | the fiercesessof bertone. Athalia suddenly changed 
in the corner of his house, whose furniture was not | commodated him at the last moment. I must con- | son’sclerk, if that clerk had been of bis own sex—she | her manner and burst into a lavgh. “You know] ' 
more than was néeded, nor such as would make it at | fess that the explanation did not seem very likely, | had professed to have nothing in common with other | am a story-writer sometimes, and hive tine words at 
| «li unlikely that he had purchased it at second-hand | for I knew that he had no friend that either could or | women—called herself an improvewent on Sally | command. For all that, the tratb is that you do not 
v hen he fi st commenced practice. Mr. Hutchinson | would help him. I heard him say sv himself within | Brass—and in various other ways assured Heel that | care much for Frank Hoel, and that you do care for 
| himself was seated in a rocking chair, perhaps of a | a very short time.” there was a “cell more in her brain, and a fibre less | this stranger. Do not be indigrant. Truth some- 
| more modern date, undulating slowly to and fro. He ‘* Well, I rather expected—when I took the case | in her heart,” than a young person of herage would | times must be spoken, even at the expense of ou g 
was aman of fifty or moro, looking much like an old | against Hoel—that his friends would come for ward— | naturally be credited with. Frank had not had a | feminine delicacy. You would see Frank Hoel adis ( 
womanin male attire. At a desk by a window sat | and help him out. He bas—old Hoel, I mean—a| very strong sense of the danger that friendship be | graced outcast when the breath of jour lips can save : 
Mr. Hutchinson’s clerk. good many wealthy and influential friends -or used | tween a young man and a young woman wonld prob- | him.” i 
Mr. Hutchinson’s clerk was not a young man, nor | to have.” ably terminate in a stronger feeling on either one Jeannette turned deadly pale. i f 
\) 


for your 








yet an old man, but a young woman between twenty- * So he did use to have,” said Mr. Granger, “ and | side or the other. He had liked to talk to Athalia— * Athbali«,” she gasped, ‘*don’t-don’t for God's 
five and thirty, being the sole daughter of his house | they have come forward again and again, and helped | and he had been interested by her character and | sake, tell me that Frank—” 
and heart. Mr. Hutchinson had had male clerkea in | him out of every kind of difficulty, until they are all | position to a degree that might have made hin feel “T tell you that Frank is ruined if you persist in 
days gone by, but he had not been fortunate in his | tired of it. Two years ago he was just in the same | the vanger very sensibly soun, if he had been fancy- | denying that you nade the mertgage. If you did 
selection; possibly because the first qualification into | condition—going to be sold out—and his friends sav- | free. His devotion to Jeannette saved him, but | not know it before, you can b-lieve me that it is so. 
which he inquired was their cheapness. Finally, | ed him ¢hen, and told kim it was the last they ever | Atialia had no such protection. Lately Frank had | I tell you, besi‘es, thet you must save F ank, or—” 
thinking the money they cost, if it was not much, | should do for him.” avoided Athalia, but she had by no means forg: tten | she pause‘, and :cdel, meaningly—“‘or you need | 
hal better be kept in the family, and having nosons, ** Waat on earth does he do with his money? He} him. Lot Cepend on me to keep your secrets ”” | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





he had inducted Athalia at an early age into the posi- | used to be quite rich.” After a few minutes of hesitation, Athalia ar pear- « No one need to plead Mr. Hoel’s cause with re,” 
tion, which sbe had filled ever since, with far more ** Gambles !” said Mr. Granger, in a voice of strong | ed to take some resolution. She put on her walking- | said Jeannette, coldiy. “ He must come tome bhim- 
satisfaction to her father than to herself. Under | reprobation. ‘ Gambles, Mr. Hutchinson! He is | dress,and went ont. In.a short time it was evident | self. I cannot speak on his affairs with von” And 
. bappier auspices Athalia might have been called a | the greatest old gambler in the country!” This was] that she was directing her course tovards Mr. | for the tirst time Jeannette in her tiirn felt an im- 
very handsome woman, but her training had not | no news to Mr. Hutchinson, but be had never heard | Granger's place. She walked with a long swift glid- | pulse of jealousy, mingled with the other emotions 
been such as to develop either intellectual or physi- | Mr. Granger say it befure, and so he demonstrated | ing step, that gradually increased in speed, until, | that Athalia’s words had excitel, Athalia set her 
cal qualiti sin the best manner. As it was, she was | much concern, and disapproval, while Mr. Granger | after turning a~ide from the public road intoa short | teeth with a fierce, inarticulate ejxenl: ton, and | 
a handsome girl, though there was more than one | continued, ‘All the Hoels were a worthless, gam- | cut towards her destination, she gathered her skirt | struck the peries with her whip with the full force } 
defect in her features, and the dead pallor of her skin | bling, drinking, profligate set, and this old Frank | upin her hand, and ran for some distance, until she | of her arm. ‘They started and dashed forward at 
did not give them the aid that a brilliant complexion | Hoel is the very worst of the tribe. He was very | reached a gate that opened into the Granger place | fallspeed. The road they were on led towards the 
would have done. She had a broad, open forehead, | proud of his mother’s being a member ot an old | After passing through this, she wenton more slowly. | river; it was a dangerous spot for a runaway acci- 
and large, bright eyes. These eyes were not like the | French family—the only thing he bad to be proud of, | It was a very remote corner of the estate. and Ath | dent. Jeannette knew it well—and so did Athalia 
generality of eyes, which, with all the poetry and | [ admit—and he acted like an old French nobleman | alia, who knew every inch of the ground from chil.1- * Be still!” she said, turning a face on Jeannette 
prose about them, are apt to be the most common- | nobody can deny. What would you expect a boy to | hood, did not confine herself to any path, bnt went | that frightened her. ‘‘Men have their duels—why 
place features possible. They were well set, under | be, brought up as Frank was, an‘i his father’s exam- | directly through the wood. In ashort time she stop- | should not we? I will drive into the river, and 
low, arched brows, and noticeably wider apart than | ple befure him? I told them, Frank’s mother’s peo- | ped, arrested by bearing veices near, and listened. | whichever escapes shall bave her own way.” ‘ 
the rule, which gave them, when she was in an or- | ple—that the only salvation for the boy would be to | The one voice she knew at once f:r that of Jeannette; “Are you mad, Athalia?” 
dinary mood, an unusually frank and candid expres- | take him away—but the old fellow woulin’t let him | they were n:anly tones that answered, but not those “Are you,” said Athalia, “that you stand in my 
sion; but they were capable of a great change of | go—and afterwards I advised Frank myself to go out | ct Francis Hoel. way?” 
expression. At present they were engaged in glanc- | West or s»mewhere, where his father wasn’t known Athalia paused. “Ido not stand in your way,” said Jeannette, 
ing listlessly from her writing to the window. After | —no—he wouldn’t. Then, he should have gone into “Ah!” she muttered, after an instant. ‘ He is | speaking firmly, thongh ber eyes were fixed with the 
one such careless look into the street, she said, sud- | the army—just the mxn to do it—a young, strong | here again! So much the better”—she hesitated— | tascination of fearon the d@nger before them; “if 
denly: man, with no ties, and his character to make—I | ‘‘so much the better, perhaps; perhaps so much the | Mr. Heel has made any professions of affi.ction to 

“Here is Mr. Granger, father. I will go out.” thought he would have been the tirst to go—I asked | worse.” you, he is free to act upon them,”” 

Mr. Hutchinson nodded; not that he cared for his | him why he didn’t? Well—he hemmed and hawed, Without more delay she turned aside, and broke “A curse on you!” said Athalia. ‘ Did I say be 
daughter's presence, knowing by experience that | and finally said something about his father having | upon the secret interview. S‘ie had approached so | had? 1 only say thatif you—you whom he loves—will 
she was perfectly trustworthy, but because he knew | no friend but himself, and rather hinting that he was | near already, that when they heard her footsteps, | not save him, we shall—we shall be lost togetber.” 
Mr. Granger might be less indifferent. Athalia gath- | afraid the old blackguard would disgrace himself | there was ample time for her to see Jeannette’s com- * Will you listen to me?” said Jeannette, toucb- 
ered up her writing materials, and retired, but only | publicly, if he was not on the spot to look after him. | panion, who was the same mrsterious rtranger seen | ing ber. “I mean tosave him. If I do not, it will 
to a very small room, or a large closet, as any one | ‘‘ Frank,” I said, “I know what you mean; but, | by Francis Hoel on the preceding evening. He was | be your fault. I think itis too late. You cannot—” 
pleased to call it, immediately adjoining the « ffice. | mark my words, your tather will do you more harm | retreating when Athalia appeared, and did not stay Jvsannette clasped her hands before her eyes, for | 
Here she seemed to be quietly pursuing her writing, | than you will do him good. And so he has. From | his steps for her coming, though he must have heard | the turning for which she had been looking was close 4 | 
but, although there was no error or omission made in | all I know of them, it would be all of a piece with | her address to Jeannette, which probably led him to | tothem. If the borses continued their straight-for- ( 
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the deed she was filling op, her fingers were work- | the usual Hoel way of doing things, if Frank had | believe that bis identity was mistaken. ward course, a8 was most likely, even if Athalia did 
ing mechanically, for she was not giving any heed to | persuaded Jeannette to mortgage her property for ‘¢ Miss Vanderheyden! I was coming to see you | not urge them to it, the carriage would be over- 
the parties of the first or second part, in whose inter- | his benefit and made her promise not to tell of it. on very pressing business, but I did not expect tu | turned and themselves thrown down the steep bank. 
est the deed was drawn. She had not altogether ** Do you think so? Well, I don’t know—Frank | find you here, nor to tind Mr. Hoel with you.” She did not believe that Athalia could control them 


civilized nerves and muscles, for her own ears moved | always seemed to me a pretty steady young man—I Jeannette did not at once reply, and Athalia com- | now. Atbalia herself was doubtful—stop them she 
from time to time, and her eyes glanced trom their | don’t know—I don’t suppose he would have been | ing nearer, and looking straight into her blushing | knew she could not. She braced herself firmly, and 


outer corners in @ manner more becoming a savage, | likely to have made it himse//, would he? without her | face, repeated: pulled the right hand rein with all her strength. 
or an animal, than a female clerk in a law-office in | knowing anything of it?” “I did not expect to find Mr. Hoel with you, nor, | Tne ponies were as cbstinate as ponies are apt to be, 
the highly-civilized town of Norberg. At length she Mr. Granger stared at his legal friend, started, | still less, to find you engaged in a romantic inter- | and Atbalia had put them very much out of temper. 
laid down her pen, and devoted all her faculties to | brought his fist down on the table violently, as it he | view with any one but Mr. Hoel.” They had no mind to be either coerced or soothed out 


listening. It was not difficult, for the partition was | had seized the idea forcibly, and fellinto a deep med- It was not Athalia’s habit to indulge in raillery up- | of their justifiabie revenge; they had the bits tight 

ot thin boards, not very closely joined, and covered | itation. Mr. Hutchinson, who had delivered the | on sentimental topics, nor Jeannette’s to suffer any | between their teeth; but Nickie the off-pony, being 

only with wall-paper, and that only on the office side. | suggestion in ® yet more fitfal manner than usual, | unauthorized remark from any one whose degree of | a little tenderer in his mouth than his colleague, 

Neither did her listening seem prompted by mere | and with yet more winking and nodding, sat and | intimacy did not in some degree excuse it. But | did not like the wrenching at the bit, and yielded f 

idle curiosity. She sat with her head slightly bent | watched the process of Mr. Granger’s meditation, | Jeannette answered now without appearing to see | ever so slightly; upon which the other pony followed | | 

towards the partition, and the iris of her eyes seem- | winking like a toad, and using his handkerchief evi- | that Athalia’s manner was not quite natural. his lead, and they took a new direction, and rusbed 
‘ 
















ing alternately to contract and dilate, while they | dently, merely by way of oratorical gesture. Mr. ‘“‘There is no romance in it; it is a very prosaic | along the open road with no other damage than keep- 
were turned in the same direetion, and filled with a | Granger spoke, when he did speak, in a lower tone | matter. At the same time,” she added, rather con- | ing the pony chaise at an acute angle for a little time. 
look of mingled fear, fierceness and cunning. The | than usual, but not too low for the sharp ears beyond | fusedly, “you would oblige me, Athalia, by not | There was a long hill before them, and no vehicles in 
conversation which so deeply interested her, was | the partition. speaking of it to any one.” sight, and Jeannette knew that there was no further 
concerning the discovery Mr. Granger had made of | ‘ Hutchinson, I don’t believe but what you are ‘*Why should I? I think my errand here will | danger from the ponies. She was by no means at cate, y 
a mortgage on Jeannette’s Long Island property. | right. I don’t think, I don’t really think, on reflec- | show that I am eager to serve you and your friends. | however, with her companion. 

















one eyebrow, which served to give him an air of sus- | 1 am afcaid.” public road, not far from the smaller gate by which | Athalia had her advice ready. Jeannette must see | $Y | 








| 
Mr. Granger’s voice was easily audible, and Athalia | tion, that Jeannette would tell adownright lie, but” | Can we speak here without being overheard?” “You must forgive me,” said Athalia, abruptly. 

was able, trom long familiarity with it, to follow her | —bere his voice rose like a northeaster after a InJi— | ‘I left the pony chaise not far from here,” said | “1 am not sweet-tempered, and you roused my an- i} 

| father’s, although it was not loud. Mr. Hutchinson’s | ‘by the Lord! I have such a bad opinion of young | Jeannette. “If you will let me drive you home | ger, by speaking of -wbat did you say ?—aomething | | 
1 sentences were broken up into disjointed bits, and | Hoel that I believe he would do anything !” again, we can be quite alone.” about Mr. Hoel.” ¥ 
‘ the pauses filled up with short sniffs, accompanied “ Well—I aint quite prepared to say that,” said Athalia acquiesced in this arrangement. The pony- ** We will not speak of Mr. Hoel,” said Jeannette. 1] 
| with a number of nods and blinks, and raisings of | Hutchinson, “ but it may be so—very likely to be so, | chaise was fastened toa gate that opened into the | ‘‘ Only this—what am I to do?”* > 
| . 
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Mr. Hutchinson before he left for New York, and 
persuade him to make no further inquiry. Jean- 
nette consented, and as soon as the ponies could be 
| prought to forget the insult that had been offered 
i them, they were driven to Mr. Hutchinson’s offive. 
Jeannette entered it, with a nervous tremor that she 
disguised so well that the old lawyer did not at first 
detect it at all. He was bustling about to get ready 
for his journey, and fretting because Athalia was 
missing, when they centered. Athalia retired, and 
Jeannette, declining the offer of a chair, said quietly : 
‘*Me. Hatchinson, I understand that Mr. Granger 
has been saying something about the mortgage on 
uv Long Island property, as if the transaction ought 
to beexamined I came to tell you that I prefer not 
to have anything said or done about it. You kuow 
1 have been, two years, of age, and that there is no 
one who has any authority over me to prevent my 
making what disposition I please of my property.” 

Mr Hutchinson looked at the young lady. 

“Very true. Just so, Miss Vanderheyden. Mr. 
Granger said you told him you didn’t execute the 
mortg1ge.”” 

“| suppose, Mr. Hutchinson, you wil! act on what 
7 tell you, and not on what Mr. Granger told you I 
told him,” said Jeannette, as discriminatingly as Mr. 
Hutchinson himself could have spoken, bat not with- 
out a paintul blush, which ber legal adviser set down 
to her shame at being obliged to confess she had told 
her brother-in-law a falsehood. 

“ Well, yes, of course. I prefer direct information 
trom the principal. If you say the mortgage is all 
right—” a nod, a wink, and one or two sniffs to show 
that the legal mind was busy—“ why it is all right.” 

Then, will you persuade Mr. Granger that he 
need give himself no more trouble?” 

Mr. Hutchinson would. Jeannette, after saying 
neither more nor less than was necessary to com- 
plete her business, bade him good-morning and re- 
turned home. Miss Hutchinson offered her com- 
pany, in case the ponies should be unruly, but Jean- 
nette declined. She had taken a sudden repugnance 
to Athalia’s company, which she had never before 
felt. Athalia watched her departure with a mocking 
smile. 

“Yes, you carry it off well,” she said to herself; 
‘*but if I had not seen that man, and had not started 
your ponies, I should have had a longer argument 
to make, and the train would have carried your 
brother aud my tathen.to New York. She does not 
care a straw for Frank, and—I have let her see that 
Ldo--bah! I bave acted like a fool, after all, but— 
never mind.” 

Mr. Hutchinson met Mr. Granger, and to that gen- 
tleman’s great indignation declined any further in- 
quiry into the matter, and gave his reasons. 

“She never made the mortgage!” asserted Mr. 
Granger. “She does this to shield that rascal. I 
know she never made it.” 

“Well, well, my dear sir, if she acknowledges it, 
it comes tothe same thing. If she don’t deny her 
signature, novody can do it for her.” 

** Very well,’’ said Mr. Granger, obstinately. ‘Of 
course you can do as you please. But J mean to be 
at the bottom of it; I know she never made it.” 

And while Mr. Hutchinson went back to his office, 
Mr. Granger went on to New York, determined, at 
auy cost or inconvenience, to justify himself in his ill 
opinion ot Frank Hoel, and, if his own wit and wis- 
(tom failed, to call in the aid of a detective. 

Frank Noel did not hear of the suspicions concern- 
ing himself from any one in Norberg. On the even- 
ing following the events last narrated he went home. 
The Hoel mansion had been built by Frank’s grand- 
father, and was of greater architectural pretensions 
than most houses in that vicinity. It was now much 
out of repair; luckily, however, it was so much be- 
yond the needs of its occupants that the few rooms 
that were tally furnished and tloroughly comfort- 
able were sufficient. One of the best of these was 
devoted to the master of the house who was now at 
home. Of Mr. Hoel’s usaal manner of lite, the less 
said the better. Lately he had been forced to more 
orderly and Christianlike habits, partly by his failing 
health and partly by his utter dependence on his son 
Frank. He was now entirely confined to the house 
and made bitter complaints of the solitude and irk- 
someness of his life, reduced as he was to the com- 
panionship of bis wife, whom he asserted was “too 
good’ to be a good companion. Mrs. Hoel, did, per- 
haps, indulge more in a naturally silent and melan- 
choly temper than was absolutely necessary, but her 
husband had certainly given her sufficient cause. 

The room occupied by Mr. Hoel was a large pleas- 
ant one on the ground floor, and containing the pres- 
ent library of the Hoel family. The late Mr. Hoel 
had a very large and valuable library which his son 
had sold, all save a few books which filled the shelves 
in this room. The master of the house was extended 
on @ comfortable couch supported by cushions. A 
table was by his side, covered with books, papers, 
and an endless variety of things which he either 
wanted, or fancied he should want. A fair, pale 
complexion, and high, rather sharply-cut, features, 
had borne the inroads made by time, disease and a 
profligate lite, without losing altogether the sem- 
blance of what they had been, though becoming 
sallow and wrinkled; wrinkled, above all, around 
the eyes, which, once sparkling and expressive, had 
now only a hazy twinkle between the contracted lids, 
tore or less bright as he was more or less animated. 
He looked good-humored; it was the only merit he 
had, and so | will not detract from it. 

He received his son when he came in, more as a 
Prodigal might his father or the severe elder brother, 





him. After a little while he commenced a conver- 
sation by saying: 

“*T have had a visitor to-day, Frank.” Frank made 
a@ fitting reply. ‘“ Yes—and a lady. Don’t be fright- 
ened, my dear boy, don’t be frightened. No triend 
of mine—a friend of yours—Miss Hutchinson.” 
‘*Miss Hutchinson?” said Frank, in a tone of 
great wonder. 

‘* Ah! Miss Hutchinson. A very fine young wo- 
man, Frank. One I should have admired very much 
when I was young.” 

Frank interrupted any encomium on Miss Hutch- 
inson by asking what she could possibly have wanted 
to see Mr. Hoel fur. 

‘* Because lam your father, Frank. So she said. 
I told her that I had always appreciated the advan- 
tages of being your father, but never so much as now 
when it procured me the honor, etc., etc.,etc Don’t 
be impatient, Frank. I am coming to facts. She had 
something to say concerniug you, and had some deli- 
cacy about saying it to you (Frank, I think you are 
sueering—don’t sneer at feminine delicacy in my 
presence), whereas, my gray hairs relieved her com- 
ing here of the least shadow of impropriety. You 
look doubtful. Nevermind. Hereare the facts. It 
seems there hath been the devil to pay, and an in- 
solvency in pitch suitable for liquidation, in the 
Granger family—because of a mortgage on Miss 
Vanderheyden’s lots somewhere. T'hat interests 
you.” 

It did apparently. 
and changed color. 

** You knew there was such a mortgage?” said Mr. 
Hoel. 

* Yes,” said Frank, rather impatiently. ‘‘ Well?” 
“Aha! You did know it. Now, Miss Vanderhey- 
den says she did not; she never made any such 
mortgage.” 

** Indeed!” said Frank, starting. 
I mean—that she denies it?” 
Jolin Granger. ‘Tuld old Hutchinson so in his 
daughter’s hearing. A devilish queer story, isn’t it?” 
“Very strange,” said Frank, gravely. ‘‘ Very 
strange that she should deny it. Stranger still—if—” 
he stopped, with knit brows and perplexed face. 

** Not very strange that she should deny it, rather 
than explain all her little secrets to John Granger. 
Why, hang it, Frank, l’d tell a lie myself rather 
tban explain anything to him!” 

Frank did not utter any unfilial hint that a lie was 
by no meaus a derier resort with his venerated sire, 
but said: 

** Well—what ensued?” 

Tt ensued, Frank, that Mr. John Granger took 
it into his numbskull that, because the date of the 
mortgage was two or three days before our last finan- 
cial crisis, you know something about it. Every one 
naturally thought it a miracle that you should have 
got tive thousand dollars just in the nick of time, or 
got it at all, and the public mind has been lost in 
wonder ever since how you got it, and was only sure 
it could not bave been honestly. You never even 
told me,’’ said Mr. Hoel, in conclusion, “but I al- 
ways suspected you got it from Miss Vanderheyden, 
in some manner, and wouldn’t tell me for fear I 
should have a new exigency if I thought you could 
get money by asking for it. See my generosity, my 
dear son. I guessed the goose, but never asked for 
any eggs.” : 

Frauk nodded mechanically in reply, but seemed 
lost in his own thoughts. Mr. Hoel watched him 
for awhile, with a look of smiling shyness, and then 
resumed: 

** Now I don’t have to learn that when Mr. Gran- 
ger takes wuat he calls an idea into his head, he fol- 
lows it up with the obstinacy of a mule; and he may 
@ good deal easier besmirch you than you can clear 
yourself. Eh, Frank?” 

“I dare say, sir; but I undoubtedly can clear my- 
self.” 

** But stop the story in the outset. Napoleon—not 
my old friend in the Tuileries—Napoleon said that 
if a lie was believed twenty-four hours it would be- 
come a matter of history. You don’t value my ad- 
vice much, but take it now.” 

“JT willif Ican. What is it?” 

** Well—What do you suppose Miss Hutchinson’s 
motive to have been in coming to me? To spare 
your feelings I will answer; it was out of friendship 
to you. Did you ever suspect her of too great regard 
fur you, for her own happiness? [I am glad to see 
you blush, Frank. lt looks as if you weren’t hard- 
ened in vice. You ought not to treat the poor girl 
80 badly. She loves you—and that is more than Miss 
Vanderheyden does, my boy, take my word for it. 
Did you ever chance to hear or see anything of a 
mysterious lover of Miss Vanderheyden’s, who per- 
vades the vicinity, like the ghost of Stonewall Jack- 
son, in an old slouched hat and a cavalry cloak, or 
some such guise? Ah! I see you have. He was 
here last spring, and he is here now, meeting her in 
all kinds of out-of-the-way places. There is some 
deviltry there. Look out, Frank. The girl only ac- 
cepted you asa blind. Don’t let yourselt be made a 
catspaw.” 

“Tam assure asI am of my own life that there 
is no wrong in anything which Miss Vanderheyden 
is concerned in,” said Frank. 

* Of course,” said Mr. Hoel, with a derisive gravity. 
“‘ There is no malum per se iu ber liking another man 
better than she does you.” 

Frank did not care about drawing forth Mr. Hoel’s 
opinions in regard to Miss Vanderheyden and 80, 
without saying more on that topic, he inquired what 
reason Miss Hutchinson assigned for interesting her- 


Frank looked up suddenly, 


‘© Who says 80? 





than as a father does his son, but seemed glad to see 





self so deeply in his concerns. 


“ The reason that she is deeply interested,” said | 
Mr. Hoel. ‘“ No one knows better than you that she 
is. To make along story short, she owned to me 
that she had been angry with you for some time for 
abandoning her for Miss Vanderbeyden, but that , 
when she beard of your present embarrassment she 
became ready to forgive and forget. Sbe would not 
say, in so many words, what she meant, but it 
amounts to this; that she has the money ready for 
you to settle this disagreeable business, and will give 
it to you, on condition that you give up all thought 
of Miss Vanderheyden and return to your allegiance 
to her, and, in short, make her Mrs. Frank Hoel, 1 
suppose.” 

Frank was silent a few minutes. 

“Tam willing to believe that she means well,’’ he 
said; * but it surprises me to hear this. I did not 
know that she was so utterly without womanly deli- 
cacy. You have made one mistake, besides, which I 
must correct. I have never said anything to Miss 
Hutchinson that could have been interpreted into 
love-making, and even if I ever had, I should think 
myselt fortunate that I had gone no further witha 
woman who could think me capable of the crime 
that Miss Hutchinson seems to believe that I have 
committed, and, thinking so, had, nevertheless, made 
such an offer through—” 

He hesitated slightly, and Mr. Hoel took up the 
word: 

‘Through such a channel, I suppose you would 
say. That may all be very true, Frank; but you had 
better think twice befure you take so high a tone.” 
*T have nothing to fear, I assure you. And even 
if my present engagement were at an end forever, 
I never could marry Athalia Hutchinson. Now let 
us talk of something else.” 

“ Well, Frank, well. It is your own affair doubt- 
less. But I can’t help feeling sorry for the girl. She 
seemed very sincere. And you are in a dangerous 
place. You are, indeed, Frank. What would be- 
come of me if anything should happen to you?” 

“Don’t be under any apprehension, father. The 
whole thing would be absurd, if it were not so infin- 
itely worse than absurd. Iam innodanger. I have 
never done anything which I wish to conceal—at such 
a price, too.”’* 

‘*So much the better. You will keep your own 
counsel and take your own way, I know, conte qui 
conte. I don’t know where you got your obstinacy 
from, I'm sure. The Hoels are very gentle. / always 
was, I know.” 

If Frank had been new to his father’s perverted 
system of ethics, he might have been more affected 
by his evident disposition to believe that he had been 
tampering with Jeannette’s property and Athalia’s 
affections at the same time. As it was, he merely 
dismissed the subject as soon as possible. 

A tew days after this, two strangers arrived in 
Norberg, and went to Mr. Granger’s house. Shortly 
after, one of them rang Mr. Hutchinson’s office-bell. 
Atbalia opened the door, and, in reply to his ques- 
tion, said that her father was not at home. 

‘* Never mind,” said the stranger, “ my business 
is with you, Miss Hutcbinson.” 

Athalia invited him to walk in, and said in a 
quick voice: 

“{ cannot guess what business you can have with 
me.” 

The stranger looked at her and then said: “My 
profession is one that puts me in the way of doing a 
good many uvpleasant things. I suppose a man’s 
duty ought to be always his pleasure, but mine aint 
often. It aint now.” 

** What is your profession?” asked Athalia, quietly. 

“ Detective police-cfticer. My name is Herkimer. 
I’ve been employed lately by Mr. Granger of this 
place.”” : 

Athalia grew a little paler than usual, and her 
breath came wore quickly, but she gave no other 
sign of agitation. In a clear voice, with only the 
least trace of trembling in the first words, she said: 

‘“‘Am I to understand that you have any charge to 
make against me?” 

‘“‘ITam sorry to say I have,” said the officer, no 
less respectfully, for he admired the nerve and cour- 
age shown by Athalia. “A charge of obtaining 
money by representing yourself as another party and 
copying her signature—but don’t be discouraged. 
Charging aint convicting by.a long shot, especially 
when a young lady is in the case.” 

Athalia was regarding the officer steadily, with no 
other sign of wavering than the dilating of the orb 
of the eyes and contracting of the pupil of which we 
have before spoken. ‘*I am not altogether unpre- 
pared for this,” she said. “Do you want me to go 
with you?” 

“ That’s what I came for,” said Mr. Herkimer. 

Athalia asked only for time to leave a message for 
her father, and then entered the carriage with the 
detective and drove to the residence of a justice of 
the peace named Darwin, in whose private parlor 
there was an assemblage of those most interested in 
the case. It appears that Mr. Granger had easily 
found Mr. Davidson, the gentleman who advanced 
the money on the mortgage; but that the broker 
who had negotiated it was missing. He was a man 
of bigh standing in his profession, and no one had 
ever suspected his integrity before. At that crisis, 
however, @ mighty financial irregularity had just ex- 
ploded on the community, and men looked suspi- 
ciously on each other. So when it was understood that 
Mr. Atkinson had last been heard of in Canada, and 
had not been heard of at all for a day or two, Mr. 
Granger became certain of Mr. Atkinson’s rascality, 
and even Mr. Davidson was not unshaken, and, led 











on by Mr. Granger’s impetuosity, he came up te Nor- 


berg, in company with the detective, whose first stp 
somewhat surprised every one. 

When Atbalia entered the parlor she found Mr. 
Granger there, and Mr. Davidson, whom she had 
never seen; Francis Hoel was also there, standing 
somewhat apart. Athalia paused when she saw 
him, and their eyes mot. Hoel’s look was one of 
geave compassion. Athalia bit her lip, and a vivid 
scarlet covered her pale face. She gave Frank a 
glance that no one else saw except Mr. Herkimer; 
a glance of deadly rage and hate. Shecollected her- 
self at once, and listened with a calm air to the re- 
marks made by Mr. Granger and Mr Darwin. She 
said, in reply, that she was eager to have all the 
facts known, but only asked to bavea formal exam- 
ination delayed until her father arrived. This slight 
and natural request was granted. 

‘‘Before any testimony is brought against me,” 
said Athalia, ‘‘ 1 will tell you my own story, if I may.” 
Mr. Darwin advised her to wait for ber father’s 
arrival, and warned her of the danger of any indis- 
creet words. 

*‘If I wished to escape the truth,” said Athalia, 
‘it might be unwitre for me to speak. I do not. I 
was the person who obtained the mortgage by rep- 
resenting myself to be Miss Vanderheyden. The 
banker was Egbert Atkinson. I knew his name be- 
cause my father has transacted business with him. 
He had never seen me. I took him a letter of intro- 
duction purporting to come from my father, but 
written by myself.” 

‘“*Was any one but yourself concerned?” asked 
Mr. Darwin. ‘ 
‘Not in the actual execution of the business. I 
did that alone. There was another, however, who 
suggested the plan and received the money.” 

** Who was that person?” 

Athalia p da t, and seemed to be- 
cmoe deeply agitated. Then she answered distinctly: 

‘* There he stands. Francis Hoel.” 

An exclamation of triumph broke from Mr. Gran- 
ger. ‘*1 knew it! I knew it!” He checked himself, 
however, to observe what followed. Frank Hoel 
looked thunderstruck for an instant, and then step- 
ping forward, said: 

“ Athalia! What can you mean?” 

Athalia looked at him witb an unflinching face. 

** Yes! she said. ‘ You persuaded me to it. You 
received the money for it. My partin it I am will- 
ing to answer for, and you shall answer for yours.” 

Frank seemed about to speak, but, suddenly check- 
ing himself, he stepped back, and stood, with a 
slightly scornful tace, as Mr. Granger broke in with 
some questions, which Athalia answered readily. 
She repeated that Frank had received the money for 
the mortgage from her on the night beture the sale. 
She said she would never have accused him, if he 
had not broken bis word tober. Mr. Granger re- 
ceived this with sympathetic delight, which was evi- 
dent to every one. 

After Athalia had ceased speaking, Frank came 
forward again. 

“Mr. Darwin,” he said, “1 was so unprepared for 
this that I hardly know what to think of the accusa- 
tion or the accuser. I can only deny entirely the 
whole story. I never received any money from Miss 
Hutchinson, either to pay the execution on my tath- 
er’s place, or at any time, for any purpose. I never 
knew of any mortgage on Miss Vanderheyden’s place, 
until the middle of April, when I saw on the register 
that there was such a mortgage. I never heard of 
there being anything wrong in the transaction until 
a few days ago. The money that I paid to the sher- 
iff on the twentieth of March, I received in avery 
singular manner, and if it came from Miss Hutch- 
inson I not only did not know it then, but wae led 
by her to think the contrary afterwards. I did not 
see her at all on the nineteenth. Late on the even- 
ing of that day I arrived at my office from my fath- 
er’s house. I was entering, when a man came up to 
me, and merely asking if I was Mr. Hoel, put a pack- 
age in my hand, and left at once. I supposed it only 
some ordinary business; but when I opened the en- 
velop, I found in it five one thousand dollar bills, 
with a couple of lines to the effect that it was mine, 
but that the giver desired to remain unknown.” 

“A very queer story,” said Mr. Granger. 

“A rather singular story, Mr. Hoel,’’ said Mr. Dar- 
win. ‘ You must have formed some theory on the 
subject.”’ 

“IT did,” said Frank. “I admit that I thought 
that Miss Vanderheyden had taken that method to 
aid me. When I saw the record I telt sure of it—bat 
I subsequently doubted it.” 

** You never supposed it came from Miss Hutchin- 
son?” 

“IT did not. She made me some cffers of assis- 
tance at one time, but I paid little attention tothem, 
not thinking she could command a large sum, and 
being unwilling to lay myself under any obligation 
that she distinctly told me money could not repay, 
if I had thought so. I should not speak of anything 
of this nature if it was not absolutely necessary. 
The day of the sale, early in the morning, Miss 
Hutchinson met me, and told me that she had the 
means to assist me, and would do it if I would prove 
myself worthy of her friendship—or, as I understood 
her, if I would marry her.” 

** Francis Hoel!’”? Athalia broke out in a breath- 
less voice; ‘* You are a c wardly liar!”’ 

Frank did not attend to her greatly. ‘I thanked 
her, and told her I had already the means in my 
hands. She was displeased. I don’t wish to dwell 
on the subject, but Miss Hutchinson’s manner at 
that time changed my opinion of her, though even 
then I did not expect this irom her.” : 
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There wasasilence. Frank felt that there was no | served to be punished, for the little coquette delib- 


one present who believed his story; and he felt, too, 


| erately made a fool of me—and I completed the work. 


how difficult it would be for him to prove his inno- | I forgive her, however, and yon too, and only hope 


cence. Mr. Granger broke the silence by proposing | that your engagement will come to a better end than 
that both Athalia and Frank should be committed. |! mine. I am beaten in love and beatenin war, and I 


Mr. Darwin reminded them of the informal nature | onght to retire from the world; 


but I mean to give 


of the examination, and that the sole evidence against | away the bride when you are married, and sink 


Frank rested on Miss Hutchinson’s confession. 


“I | gracefully into a fatherly tone to Jeannette, who is 


must say,” he said, “ that it is hard for me to be- | young enough to be my daughter. 


lieve such a story of Mr. Hoel, whim I have known 
for some time, and I must say, also, that the im- 
probability of his explanation of the way he got the 
money is the toughest point against him.” 

Mr. Granger was apparently about to protest vio- 
lently against such a lukewarm zeal in the cause of 
justice, when farther proceedings were interrupted 
by the entrance of two gentlemen. One of them im- 
mediately went up to Mr. Davidson, revealing him- 
self thereby as the missing broker Atkinson, the 
sight of whom seemed to cause Athalia an unpleas- 
ant surprise. The second stranger, merely speaking 
to Mr. Granger, rushed up to Frank Hoel and shook 
hands with him warmly. He was a man of about 
forty, or maybe five years older, with a handsome 
face, and a form not-quite so slender as it had been 
twenty years before. 

“T believe,” he said, putting his hand on Frank’s 
shoulder, and looking round, “ that every one here 
knows me, moreor less. My name is Rolfe Brookes 
—late maj rin the late army of the Jate Southern 
Confederacy. I only heard to-day of my way of do- 
ing business having made any trouble. I came to 
New York last March, with some trouble as you may 

ppose, and collected money there which I carried 
to Canada. My journey was necessarily rapid and 
secret, but I stopped at Norberg a couple of hours to 
see a friend, from whom I learned that the Hoels 
were in great embarrassment. I owed Hoel about 
ten thousand dollars before the war, and I thought 
likely the loss of it had been partly the cause of the 
present difficulty. I had no time to lose, and dared 
not risk being stopped. I had just the time to pre- 
pare a package for Frank and leave it, before I had 
to go on. L always had a taste for such kind of things 
besides—however, Iam sorry I did not write after- 
wards and ex; lain, but the truth is, for three months 
past I have had my head and hands full of other 
matters. I might havetold Frank who I was, but, 
asl said,I preferred the melodramatic style, and, 
moreover, he was such a red-hot abolitionist that for 
aught I know he would have given me up to the 
authorities, or done execution on me with his own 
hands. Besides,”—he said, in a tone just audible to 
Frank and no one else—‘‘ I was not in full charity 
with you, on another head—I’ll explain by-and-by.” 

“That may prove that that money did not come 
from Miss Hutchinson,” said Mr. Granger, “ but not 
that he did not have it all.” 

‘‘ Miss Hutchinson did not have any money from 
me,” said Mr. Atkinson. ‘I gave Miss Vanderhey- 
den as I thought her, a check. A couple of weeks 
afterwards she brought me back the check and asked 
me to buy bonds for her, which I did.” 

This completely changed the aspect of that ques- 
tion. If Athalia bad not money she could not have 
given it to Frank, even Mr. Granger admitted. Af- 
ter the entrance of Major Brookes and Mr. Atkinson, 
Athalia had turned away, leaning her head on her 
hand. Now she rose suddenly and said: 

‘Let me go away from here, I would rather have 
ruined Frank than have had him happy—but I have 
only ruined myself, Frank!” she said, suddenly, 
“think I was mad.” 

S..e said no more, but attempted to leave the room, 
and was allowed to do so, under surveillance. Mr. 
Granger made a kind of apology to Frank, who re- 
ceived it very willingly. The reader will please to 
imagine that all minor points were satisfactorily ex- 
plained, and the last explanation which Frank heard 
from Major Brookes a little while after pleased him 
bert of all, 

Major Brookes had been very much in love with 
Jeannette, and there had been an engagement be- 
tween them when Jeannette was nineteen years old. 
He had found out, finally, that her heart had ceased 
to be in the engagement, but that was not the case 
with him. He had absolutely refused to release her 
from the engagement. On his visit north it was 
Jeannette he stopped at Norberg to see, and she had 
tinally told him that she never would be his wife, 
and that she preferred another man. 

‘TI extorted your name, Frank, and had more than 
half a mind to come and defy you to deadly combat. 
On second thought, hearing what was to take place 
the next day, I determined to be just and generous 
at once; to pay my hated rival money instead of 
taking him by the throat. As it has proved, it might 
have been the worst revenge of the two. I could not 
find an opportunity to communicate with you. The 
fall of Richmond—the assassination of Lincoln— 
which more than half unrebelized me—and other 

matters, kept me busy and made the North an un- 
desirable place forme. At last I came to Norberg 
again. Now it makes no great matter. The play is 
played out, and there is no hanging, drawing and 
quartering. My private circumstances led me to 
keep very quiet, and having nothing else to do, I 
have been engaged ina rather romantic manner. I 
have been trying to make you jealous, Frank. and I 
hope I have succeeded. As to Jeannette I have 
teased her until she almost hates me; she was afraid 
of your jealousy as much as I would haveliked to 
excite it. I swore she shouldn’t have her letters, 
nor a ring I had of hers, nor anything else unless she 
would come and get them. You don’t like the idea. 
* am heartily glad of it, Master Hoel. Jeannette de- 














Major Brookes, some two years after, did enact the 
part he had chosen for himself at Jeannette’s wed- 
ding, instead of the part he would have chosen pre- 
viously could he have had his way. Mr. Granger 
had been obliged to give up bis prejudice and own 
that there was one Hoel good for something. 

Athalia disappeared from the eyes of all who had 
previously known her. The money she bad raised 
and never used she had returned to Mr. Davidson, 
and there was no disposition in any quarter to in- 
quire into her movements. She was not dead; that 
was all that was known. 

Mr. Hutchinson retired from business soon after 
this; the good-natured said because he was affected 
by the incident; the itl-natured said because he 
would not hire another clerk in Athalia’s place, and 
I think that both were in the right. Further infor- 
mation on any point I have none. 
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MATRIMONY. 

Many persons are extremely unbappy in the mar- 
ried state, because they were forced into connections 
against their own choice, or commenced them volun- 
tarily from sordid motives, and not trom theinfluence 
of a rational and reciprocal esteem. Others review 
their union with regret, because they matched them- 
selves with unsuitable companions, in a precipitate, 
heedless, or clandestine manner, orthey indulge ex- 
pectations of happiness which no human virtue could 
authorize, and which nothing but juvenile ardor and 
experience could excuse. Many of the best formed 
alliances are sometimes changed into the sources of 
bitterest sorrow, by inconstancy and cruel neglect 
on one side, or by strange inattention, or suspicious 
levity, on the other. Some even, and pious people, 
are known to render each other miserable in the ex- 
treme by indulging cross tempers, or by an obstinate, 
uncharitable adherence to different modes of religion. 
Many also mar the happiness their union might oth- 
erwise afford, by wishing to exercise unreasonable 
authority, in which respect, we presume even the la- 
dies are not quite innocent; we may likewise add, 
the want of an open and unreserved confidence in 
everything that concerns their mutual interests ag- 
gravated by the absence of true religion, whose salu- 
tary ir fluence, if duly felt, would soften the asperi- 
ties and improve the endearments of life. To these 
causes the greatest number of unkappy matches may 
be ascribed; which, instead of resulting from incli- 
nation and love, originate in the perverseness of man- 
kind themselves. and might easily be removed or 
diminished by mutual candor, prudence and self- 
government. 
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HARD DRINKERS. 


There isa story told in the People’s Journal which 
gives a good idea of the last century, and which 
ought not to be overlooked. The Lord Panmure 
here spoken of was the father of the present Lord 
Dalhousie. “Two young English noblemen were 
paying a visit to Lord Panmure at Brechin Castle. 
One day he wrote a letter to Panlathie, a tenant of 
his, tocome and dine with him, and ordered him to 
bringa sum of money. Panlathie was aware when 
he got that order that something was to be done. 
After dinner, Lord Panmure gave the first toast, 
which was‘ Ali hats in the fire, or £20 on the table. 
Four hats were immediately in the fire. One of the 
English noblemen gave the next toast, ‘ All coats in 
the fire, or £50 on the table.” Four coats were com- 
mitted to the flames. The other English gentleman 
gave the next toast, ‘ All boots in the tire, or £100 on 
the table.’ The whole of the boots were committed 
to the flames. Panlathie’s toast came next, which 
was, ‘ Two fore-teeth in the fire, or £200 on the table,’ 
when Panlathie pulled his teeth out and threw them 
in the fire. The English noblemen looked amazed. 
He had ivory teeth unknown to them, and Panlathie 
went home without hat, coat or boots, but he had 
£600 in his pocket. Lord Panmure thought much 
of his tenant after that.” 
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MAHOMEDAN FUNERALS. 


The funerals among Mahomedans are conducted 
with little or no ceremony. The body, placed upon 
a bier, and covered with a common cloth if that of a 
poor person, with white cashmere cloth among the 
rich, and with green cashmere if belonging to the 
family of a cheriff, is thus borne to the cemetery, the 
followers repeating all the way in a slow, measured 
tone the words, “‘Allab! Allah! Allah!’ There are 
no undertakers here for the arrangement of funeral 
processions, that duty being performed by the rela- 
tives and servants of the d i. It is customary 
for any person meeting a funeral procession to di- 
verge from his course and take hold of a corner of 
the bier, walking with it until another passer-by 
takes his place—the Mussulman usage exacting that 
each person must lend bis services in this way for at 
least ten paces. 1 have many atime dismounted on 
thus meeting a funeral cortege to take saad place in it 
according to this custom. 
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Religion and medicine are not responsible for the 
faults and mistakes of their doctors. 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AWAY TO THE TRYST. 


BY EDWARD H. BOYER. 
On with the saddle, tighten the girth, 
Fix the bit, then away! 
Over the heath, the brook, the hill, 
Down the road to Dingle’s mill, 
In a dashing trot my horse andI 
Will speed to the tree in the field of rye, 
To win a prize of priceless worth, 
A kiss from Lady May. 


Come, Prince, I promised a trot; but no, 
I cannot brook delay. 
Merrily gallop o’er babbling rill, 
Sparkle the pebble stones struck from the hill— 
Jewels enkindled by ardor of love, 
With a trail like the meteor's above. 
We are nearing the field. Now, Prince, go slow, 
Lest we frighten Lady May! 


Ah, I see the sheen of her golden hair, 
Tinged by the setting sun! 
Stand quiet, Prince, ‘neath this old oak-tree; 
You may paw the ground and impatient be, 
Yet not a rod will I ride to-night, 
Till I've saluted my heart's delight— 
May the beautiful, May the fair! 
The prize I sought is won. 
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OUR HALF-WAY PASSENGER. 
A STORY OF THE MID-ATLANTIC. 


CHAPTER I. 


IT is not of much consequence how many yeare it 
is since I was married to my present husband; al- 





though, if I were to mention the date, it would fix | 


pretty nearly the time we bad our half-way passen- 
ger. Atall events, it is not many years ago, as you 
will be able to judge by-and-by. My husband is the 
captain of one of the largest mail steamers between 
Liverpool and New York; and soon after we were 
married he determined to take me with him to Amer- 
ica, and to give me an opportunity of seeing a little 
of the New World. He had brought mea pressing 
invitation from some friends of his in New York, 
who included a trip to Saratoga and a run through 
one or two of the principal cities of the States in 
their offer; and altogether the prospect was very 
pleasant, although the necessity of my husband’s ab- 
sence during the greater part of the time was cer- 
tainly a drawback. But he said I should see nearly 
as much of him as if I were to stay at home, and 
that was true. SoI went; and he placed me in the 
hands of his friends. I saw him twice—once at Bos- 
ton and once at New York—during the three autumn 
months I spent there; and early in October I re- 
turned with him to dear old England. It wasin con- 
sequence of this that I became acquainted with the 
story I bave to tell you. 

We were lying cff in the Hudson one Wednesday 
morning, waiting for the last tender to bring down 
our passengers and their lighter luggage. It was one 
of those gloriously clear mornings which are only 
seen on the other side of the Atlantic. The light 
blue sky was free from all traces of cloud; there was 
no taint of fog or mist in the air; the atmosphere it- 
self was bracing and invigorating as it seldom is, if 
ever, in the sea-girt home where poetical 


“Spirits falter in the mist, 
And languish for the purple seas."’ 


All were busy on board except myself. I had got 
all my little affairs settled the night before, while we 
were still in dock, and all my boxes and treasures— 
presents for old friends in England, and souvenirs 
from new friends in America—were packed away in 
my husband’s comfortable cabin. So I had nothing 
to do but to look over the rail of the quarter-deck 
and watch the tender coming down from New Jer- 
sey City with her freight of folk, who were to be 
part of our world for the next ten days. 

I scarcely know whether you will understand me 
in two things I am going to say, becanse I have often 
thought them singular. Perhaps you may though, 
for I have often found that things I have believed to 
be peculiar to myself are common to many others; | 
and I know that women, especially women who have | 
been much alone as I have been, are apt to think | 
their habits and manners, and even their nature, very 
distinct from those of other people. 
I see a crowd or assembly of persons I have not met 
before, and that I know nothing of—at church, or at 
@ railway-station, or wherever it may be—there is 
sure to be some one who seems to stand out promi- 
nently from all the rest and to attract my special at- 
tention. And, what is more remarkable, whenever 
that one person makes a more than usually strong 
impression upon me, there is sure to happen after- 
wards—perhaps in a few minutes, perhaps after the 
lapse of years—some event which connects that per- 
son’s life in some remarkable way with mine. I am 
afraid I do not express myself very clearly, but I 
hope my story may make you understand more ex- 
actly what I mean, for both these things happened 
at the time I am speaking of. 

The tender came puffing and snorting alongside, | 
making a prodigious noise and bustle, just as many | 
little people as well as little steamboats do when they 
have any business on hand. Then the gangway was 
let down from the side of the “liner ” till it rested 
on the paddle-box of the tender, and the people 
came hurrying up. There were well tanned, rough- 
looking old travellers, who seemed to think no more ' 
of the voyage before them than my husband dves 


But, whenever | 


after spending more than balf of his life on the ocean, 
and learning to regard Atlantic storms as ot no more 
consequence than the boiling-over of a tea-kettle, 
And there were fair young creatures, with bouquets 
of flowers in their bands— parting gifts from gallant 
and gentle friends who had come with them to say 
“ good-by.” The younger folks took the first seats 
they found, or stood in knots about the deck, making 
the best use of the few moments that remained for 
conversation, and the elders gathered around the 
gangway, to seize upon the men who brought up the 
luggage, and secure their own. 

But the one person amongst them all who absorbed 
my notice was a tall, handsome girl of about two- 
and-twenty years, who stood apart with a gray- 
haired, elderly, but bale and streng-looking gentle- 
man, whose close likeness to herself told me at once 
he was her father. They came very near to the apot 
where I was leaning over the rail, and, without wish- 
ing to listen, I could not help hearing part of their 
conversation. 

« Now, papa, dear, do promise me that you will be 
cheerful while I am away, and that you wont be fret- 
ting about me,” said the daughter, in a voice in which 
there was a strange mingling of the light, silvery 
tones one is accustomed to associate with happy, 
merry girlhood, and of the melancholy which falls 
on sensitive natures, after some deep sorrow has 
blighted their hopes and their lives. 

“On one condition, Gus,” answered the father, 
* and that is, that you also will be cheerful so long as 
you are away.” 

Icould not help glancing more scrutinizingly at’ 
the pair; and I perceived that the young lady wore a 
half-mourning dress, and that her handsome face was 
pale, and her large blue eyes surrounded by dark 
lines, that told of a sorrow sufficiently great and 
strong to account for the sadness I had detected in 
her voice. But, while I looked, a bright gleam 
crossed her features, and with a laugh as innocent of 
grief as even he could desire, she replied: 

*O yes, papa, I will. I must not let my selfish 
lamentations cast a gloom over our lives. Trust me, 
dear father,”—and she placed her hand tenderly in 
his as she spoke—“ trust me to be all that you wish. 
When I come back, I shall have rare old English 
roses on my cheeks, and plenty of good news of your 
old friends.” 

** Bless you, dear,” he said, taking both her hands, 
and kissing her pale, broad forehead, ‘‘ I would have 
gone with you—I tried hard again yesterday—but the 
business can’t spare me yet. So I must wait, and try 
to fetch you howe in the spring. But come, I must 
introduce you to the captain, or he wont know who 
it is he is to take such great care of; and I’ve given 
him such tremendous instructions about you. He 
must think me the fondest and most foolish old father 
in the States.” 

‘“‘and so you are, papa,” said his daughter, “or 
else I should not love you half as much as I do;” and 
she laughed again as he led her away and introduced 
her to my husband. 

Then the bell sounded, and all those who were not 
going with us had to get back on board the tender. 
I found myself watching the tall, gray-haired man, 
whose eyes were fixed on the fair young creature who 
was looking over the side, close by me. She smiled 
so lovingly and cheerfully, that his fatherly heart 
must have gone back to New York far lighter than 
it came, and waved her snowy hand to him as the 
tender moved away, with an expressive grace that 
was worth a thousand assuring words. When we 
moved down the river, and all we could see of the 
little steamer and its company was the black, low- 
lying hull, and the blacker cloud of smoke in her 
wake, I turned to speak to my fellow-passenger. 
; But the bright smile had faded from her face, the 
lines around her eyes were deeper, the mouth was 
set in a tight, painful grip, and in her glorious eyes 
themselves there was a strange, wild, passionate, and 
as it seemed despairing light, that startled me, and 
sent me wondering away. 

At dinner that evening, when I took my place at 
my husband’s right hand, I found ber sitting oppo- 
site; and my husband, turning to me, said: 

** Wire, this is Miss Augusta Knightley, and I hope 
| you will be friends during our voyage.” 
| We exchanged a few friendly words, and I noticed 

| that all the look of pain had left her, and she wore 
| the merriest face in the company. 

“Miss Knightley,” said my husband, ‘I’ve had 
strict orders to look after you. In fact, you can’t 
imagine how much afraid I was of acharge your 
father thought so important, till I saw you. Since 
you came on board I don’t feel so much frightened, 
for you don’t look very terrible; but if you have any 
temptation to be mutinous, my wife will tell you I’m 
a fierce disciplinarian.” 

She laughed as she said: 

‘*O, [heard all about it. My dear father is much 
too anxious about me since I have been a little un- 
well. ButI hold your officein great respect, captain, 
and I’ll try very bard to be good.” ‘ 

The introduction once effected, Miss Knightley and 
I became good friends; and sfter dinner we put on 
our shawls, and had a long walk and a confidential 
chat—without which how would any two women get 
on?—on deck. The night was dark, and many of 
| the ladies preferring the saloon, we had plenty of 
room till the gentlemen came up, and we saw their 
glowing cigars through the gloom, and heard their 
loud laughter, and now and then a song, with which 
some musical spirit amused the rest. Then we went 
and had tea together in the captain’s cabin, and then, 
in spite of his aseurance that we were “naughty 
girls, keeping bad hours,” we walked about vo oe 
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I was much older than Augusta Koightley, and I 
| gaw she turned to me as though she wanted an older 
woman’s heart to rest her own upon. On the other 
hand, she was a far better educated woman than I, 
| But as I listened to her sweet girlish voice, and now 
and then heard the harder tone that came of the 
suffering this poor, motherless girl had gone through, 
I felt drawn to her; and, in spite of the feeling al- 
most of awe with which she had first impressed me, 
I yearned to find out the wound in her heart, in the 
hope that I might, if not heal it, at all events know 
how to soothe the pain. Now she was merry, and 
her ringing laughter would gladden my heart as I 
also laughed at her jokes and her stories. And now, 
with asudden change, she was sad; and it grieved 
me sorely to hear her speak of herself, her life, her 
friends, and all the world, as one who hoped for no 
good from anything she knew. There was some 
strange conflict going on within her, that I could 
not fathom. But stranger than all was what hap- 
pened the last thing before we parted for the night. 

We had been pacing up and down, with our arms 
linked together, and our shawls drawn closely round 
us, taking little notice uf the time. The pale moon 
had risen above the horizon and the good ship was 
steaming rapidly along the silvery pathway marked 
upon the ocean by a flood of gleaming light, when 
she stopped short, fixing her vision upon the endless 
path of moonbeams, and stood silent. I turned to 
look at her, and there blazing in her eyes, was the 
look that had startled me in the morning. She 
clasped my arm tightly, and, witbout looking at me, 
whispered coldly and sharply: 

“ Just such a night—and it cannot be far!” 

Astrange fear seized me, and 1 could not speak. 
Sie drew me toaseat and went on still in the same 
tone: 

** You will not tell your husband? He thinks I am 
going to England; so does papa. But I’m not. I’m 
only going half-way.” 

“ Why, Miss Knightley,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ what non- 
sense you talk. Upon my lite, I thought you were 
in earnest, and was growing afraid of you. Yuu 
shoulin’t make your jokes seem so very earnest, my 
dear.” 

She looked at me, and I saw the same hard glare 
in her eyes. 

“Tam not joking,” sbe said. ‘I would not have 
any one know but you; but | shall stop half-way.” 

I was very much perplexed, but all 1 could do was 
to ask her impatiently what she meant. 

‘*Did I not tell you?” she said. Then with a 
slight shiver, she shook off the unearthly manner 
and look that had alarmed me, and, in the most nat- 
ural way possible, with a sadness, but a healthy 
sadness, in her tone, she told me the story of her 
great sorrow. 


CHAPTER Il. 


“EIGHT years ago,” Miss Knightley continued, 
_ “my dear mother died, and left my father with no 
other children than myself. I was still at school, 
but soon he found his life so deserted that he sent 
for me, and provided masters at home. Tiil 1 was 
seventeen, I had no friends but him; and much as 
we loved each other, there were times when I felt 
very lonely. All his love could not make him under- 
stand me perfectly; and I am afraid that, much as I 
tried to fill up the blank my mother’s death had lett 
in our home, I did not succeed very well. 

“He was always kind, and gentle, and considerate; 
and his wealth enabled him to give me luxuries for 
which I little cared. He shunued s ciety, and year 


companions. When I was about seventeen, and had 
grown to be a timid, bashful, dreamy girl, devouring 
romant/c stories, revelling in poetry, but scarcely 
able to join in conversation with any one but my 
father, he one day brought howe a young friend, 
whom he introduced to me as Arthur Stanmore. I 
had heard him speak of him as a young man who 
had entered his house of business some time before, 
and showed remarkable talent. 

‘*When I tell you, who did not know him, that 
Arthur was handsome, accomplished, gifted with a 
pleasart voice and a winning, gracetul manner; that 
his mind was stored with information; that he could 
talk as freely about music, and pictures, and books, 
which were my delight, as about merchandise, and 
accounts, and politics, which absorbed my father’s 
thoughts, you may think it was not wise to introduce 
him to so inexperienced a girl-as I was; but my 
father did not think of that; and from the first visit 
he paid us, Arthur Stanmore took up and occupied, 
a8 of his own right, the vacant place in my heart. 
We never knew how much we grew to love each 
other till my father resolved to send him to Eugiand, 
partly because some pressing business required that 
he should have some one he could trust in the old 
country for a time, and partly, as he said, for Ar- 
thur’s own benefit. Then it all came out; and, 
instead of being angry, as at first I feared he would, 
my father said it was as he could have wished. He 
blessed us, and assured us of all the favor he could 
show us, both in his life and afterwards. 

“Arthur and I vowed to love each other forever; 
and then he left us on his mission. I cannot tell you 
how, in our quiet home, we missed him. Before he 
had left us a month, both father and I had confessed 
the blank we found in our lives. But our common 
affection for him drew us more closely to each other, 
and Arthur’s frequent letters, as full of love for me 
48 of assurance fur my father, were our chief readiug, 


and his affairs the chief subject i 
pein ject on which we both 





“At length the time came when he should return. 
He wrote, saying his business was finished, and he 
should return by the next steamer. Father and I 
met the vessel; but only to learn that in a storm, 
five days before, Arthur had been washed overboard, 
and that he had been seen no more.” 

So far, she had spoken like one who tells of a deep 
life-sorrow, but patiently bears it. Suddenly the wild 
look returned to her eyes, the unearthly gleam to her 
countenance. She turned her face towards the 
moontrack, and gazed long and wistfully. Then, in 
the old, hard whisper, she added : 

‘But he is not dead. He waits forme. A heart 
like his or mine, with such love as ours, cannot die. 
He is waiting till I come, and he will bear me to the 
happy island where he dwells. But not yet. Papa 
thinks he is sending me to England to see his old 
friends, and recruit my strength. But I am only 
going half way. He, too, will come along this moon- 
lit road, crossing this desert of waters, thinking he 
is to bring me back to the cld home, which is desolate 
now. But it will not beso. Arthur and I will meet 
him half way, and then we sball be reunited in our 
new home, in Arthur’s happy island.” 

‘Come, come, wife,” cried my husband’s voice, “ is 
this the way you take care of Miss Knightley? I 
should get a terrible sccliing if ber father knew we 
let her stay out on deck till midnight. It’s time you 
were both under cover, and fast asleep. Miss Knight- 
ley, you are pale, with the excitement of the day and 
the cold of the night. I’ve told the stewardess to 
look after your comfort, and now I must use my 
authority, and say to you both, get to rest.” 

The hard horror had vanished from her face with 
hie first word, and she rose, laughing, and holding 
out one hand to each of us, she said: 

“Good-night. It’s all my fault, captain. I’ve 
been telling a lot of my foolish, romantic stories; and 
now I’ll be good.” 

She hurried into the saloon, and left me bewildered. 
I went to my berth, but it was long before I could 
sleep, and when I did, I was still perplexed with the 
question, Is this poor girl’s mind unbalanced by her 
grief, or is she foolishly teasing me? 

Next morning, in spite of myself, I was uneasy 
about my new friend, and was not a little pleased to 
see her among the few passengers who came to 
breakfast. She looked more beautiful than ever; 
and an early walk on deck had given a radiant color 
to her cheeks that promised well for her speedy re- 
turn to health. After breakfast, during which she 
talked merrily, and set an example of cheerfulness it 
was impossible to avoid imitating, we met on deck 
again. She had brought a book, and I my sewing, 
and we sat down together nearthe wheel. The other 
ladies were all suffering, as unpractised sailors are 
apt todo at the commencement of a voyage, and 
they kept below. When we had been seated some 
time, she said, abruptly: 

‘I wish it were alwaysdaylight. If wecovld have 
such splendid sunshine as this, I should never be so 
silly as I was last night. But moonlight saddens me. 
When I see the moon shining as it did last night, I 
seem to be in another world, and to be some other 
being. It used to be so befire [ knew Arthur Stan- 
more. When papa and I sometimes were crossing our 
noble harbor, the clear, sad light vpon the water had 
just the same strange, melancholy effect upon my 
mind as last night. And since we lost Arthur, it 
has all come back. It does not matter much whether 





{ am awake or asleep. I dream, whether waking or 
sleeping, more vividly when the moon is bright. 
Once, I dreamed that 1 got up and left the house, 


, and walked abvut the garden, and plucked a rose; 
round we spent the evenings together, with no other | 


and, strangely enough, in the morning I found just 


i such @& rose on mv dressing-table, though my door 


was locked. It was quite fresh, and I bad no recol- 
lection of having brought it there. When I men- 
tioned it to papa, he looked grave, and told me to 
get rid of idle tancies.”’ 

I listened to this with a relief only equalled by my 
uneasiness of the night before; reflecting- O, bow 
thoughtlessly, as I know now!—that what she had 
said to alarm me the night before, was the ¢ffict of 
an overstrained fancy. She said, by-and-by: 

* Perhaps it is not wonderful that my mind should 
seem weak now and then. Arthur was very dear to 
me, and it is oply within four days ot the anniversary 
of his death. We were to have been married on his 
return from England. I had my frousseau rewly; 
and I had so fixed my heart upon him, that even the 
bridal dress and the orange wreath in which I should 
have been made his own seemed part of Lim I have 
lost. I cannot bear to lose them, and I have them 
with me now.” 

I looked up at her, and saw tears rolling from her 
beautiful eyes. In another instant, she recovered 
hers: lf, and said: 

“But 1 promised I would be cheerful, and not 
think too much of my sorrow; and I must keep my 
word, if I expect papa to keep his.” 

Throngbout that day she did keep her word, and 
at night she retired early to her own cabin. All 
next day she was in high spirits, reading and chat- 
ting for the amusement of the pale-faced ladies who 
joined us on deck for the first time since we passed 
Sandy Hook. 

In the evening I got her to join me in my hus- 
band’s cabin, where she sang me some of her favorite 
songs, and she seemed to have cast off the last trace 
of her melancholy. On the night of the fourth day, 
just as I, after sitting alone for some hours, was 
about to retire, the captain came to me, and, after 
clusing the door, said: 

* There’s something odd about Miss Knightley» 





Mary.” 


** What is it?” I asked. 

‘* Why, when I supposed every passenger on board 
had turned in, who should come up to me, when I 
was looking into the compass-box, but she? I didn’t 
know she was near me till she touched my arm; and 
when I saw her face, I started. There was a look 
about her so ghostly that, if I’d been a superstitious 
man, I should have taken her for a dead woman’s 
spirit. Bennett did, and five minutes after, I found 
him trembling so that I’ve had to send another man 
to the wheel ” 

‘ Well,” I broke in, “but what about her?” as the 
recollection of my own fright returned. 

“She wanted to know, of all things in the world, 
what was the reckoning at noon. ‘Surely that’s not 
brought you out of your berth?’ said I; for the poor 
girl had thrown on only half her clothes. ‘I want to 
know,’ said she, in a quiet, positive way, but still 
with a fixed, stony look in her face. So I told her, 
and, after a minute or so, when she seemed to be 
making a calculation, she said, ‘Then to-morrow 
night we shall be about forty-three north and thirty- 
five west?’ ‘If all goes well, that'll be about the 
mark,’ said I. And then, without another word, she 
went down to her berth again.” 

When my husband had got so far, 1 thought it 
right to tell him all the reader knows already. As I 
finished, he uttered a long, low, expressive ‘“‘ Whew!” 
which he followed up by sending for the stewardess. 
Then he said to me: 

“‘There’s something very wrong somewhere, and 
we must keep a sharp lookout towards our young 
lady, or we shall have more trouble on our hands 
than we want.” 

When the stewardess came, he told her enough to 
make her understand that Miss Knightley’s cabin 
was to be watched closely, and that, if anything un- 
usual occurred, he was to be sent for at once. But 
the night passed quietly, and next morning she was 
more calm, and cheerful, and radiantly beautiful 
than ever. I had considerable further conversation 
with my husband about her during the day; but he 
only said: 

“All right now, little woman. Don’t trouble your 
head about it any more. The second stewardess will 
watch to-night, and 1’}] look after her.” 

In the evening, Miss Knightley walked on deck 
with me awhile, but not long. As she said good- 
night, she laughed, and added: 

“I must not trust that treacherous moon; and I’m 
quite tired enough to go to bed.” 

But I was not easy about her. I was anxious, for 
I began to love her, almost as I might have loved a 
daughter of my own. The captain noticed it, and 


went below, and asked the stewardess if she had 
been near her. 

The woman said she had that moment looked into 
the cabin, and Miss Knightley was sleeping soundly 
in her berth. Then I went to my own. I was weary, 
and soon fell asleep; but in my dreams I saw her 
again. I tancied I was in a large church, and that at 
the altar rail a clergyman was performing the mar- 
riage ceremony. When I looked more attentively, I 
rec: gnized the bride. It was Augusta Knightley; 
and she wore a white tulle dress, a wreath of orange 
flowers and a white lace veil. The bridegroom’s face 
1 could not see. The service went on, and I could 
hear the words which were so familiar and dear to 
me. Then he took her hand; and at that moment I 
heard the sound of a loud tumult without; a dark 
cloud rolled through the building, and hid them 
' from my sight; and I awoke, to hear my husband’s 
voice shouting at the height of its power: 

‘Stop the engines! All hands on deck, and man 
the boats! There’s a lady overboard!” 

I sprang from my berth with a fearful foreboding 
of the truth, threw over me a cloak, and hurried out 
ofthe cabin. In answer to my hurried questions, he 
whispered, hoarselv: 

‘It’s Miss Knightley, dear. For her life’s sake, 
don’t stop me!” 

Three boats were lowered in as many minutes. 
My husband went in one, the second officer in an- 
other, and the third officer in the last, and the men 
pulled astern with a will. 

Frantically 1 rushed to the stern rail, and, peering 





into the distance, fancied that I saw a white figure 
struggling with the dark waters far in our wake. I 
knew how little chance there was, for the ship had 
been steaming fourteen knots an hour. And now 
the engines were reversed slowly; the first « fficer, 
| who was in charge, keeping the vessel behind the 
' boats, to give them free scope to search. 

In half an hour we picked them upagain. Every- 
body was awake and on deck now. We crowded to 
the side as they came up, but poor Augusta Knight- 
ley was in ber cold bed below the waves. 

My husband drew me into his room again, and 
sobbing as if he had lost his own child, he said: 

‘The foolish woman who should have watched fell 
asleep. As I turned in my walk on the deck, I saw 
a white figure standing by the starboard gangway. 
I guessed who it was, and hurried forward; but only 
in time to hear her cry: 

“ ¢ He is come at last!’ 

**She sprang over the bulwark with a bound likea 
fawn, ran along tbe ladder, and fellinto the sea. I 
would Lave jumped after her, but in a minute we 
were too far. There was no chance but the boats, 
and that chance failed.” 

And so Augusta Knightley kept her word. She 
only came ‘*half-way.” Her melancholy end broke 
her father’s heart, and he died a few montbs later— 





let us hepe to juin her and Arthur in their happier 
home, as ske 80 strang ly fancied, 


rallied me on my nervousness. When it grew late, I- 


FOUND DEAD. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE LETTER WITH A BLACK EDGE, 


PENETRATED with gratitude as the young man 
was, just warmed and filled by Mr. Blissett’s dress- 
ing-gown and supper, he could not but acknowledge \ 
to himself that that gentleman was scarcely less 
eccentric than benevolent. How was it that he could 
possibly have offended him in the mere expression of 
his thanks? Mr. Charles Steen, although barely ar- 
rived at man’s estate, had had (as will presently be 
seen) no little experience of queer people and their 
odd ways, but the conduct of his present patron was 
stranger than anything he had witnessed. The in- 
consistency of his behaviour struck him even more 
than its eccentricity. His nervous terrors, his strong 
material sense, his beneficence, his cynicism, and 
now his whimsical and groundless displeasure! How 
was he to ‘comport himself in order to please 80 ca- 
pricious a patron? When Mr. Blissett told him that 
he had but broken sleep, he did not exaggerate the 
matter. Tired as the lad was, and rest-provoking as 
seemed his couch, in comparison with that to which 
he had of late been used, he was awakened again 
and again by the noises from his neighbor’s room. 
Now it was plain that his host was pacing restlessly 
to and fro, now tossing and tumbling upon bis bed, 
now muttering snatcbesof talk in uneasy slumber. 
“Ill take it. Take that!” he once exclaimed, and 
then struck with nightmare violence some object— 
chair or bedpost—which echoed dully. Towards 
morning, like one wearied out, he seemed to fall into 
a heavy sleep, for when the young man arose, ata 
somewhat early hour, there was no sound from the 
neighboring chamber. Steen had burned his rags, 
as his patron had recommended, on the previous 
night, and now dressed himself in the first suit of 
clothes that came to his hand in the wardrobe. No- 
body in the house seemed stirring—the parlor was 
just as he had left it the preceding night—so he wan- 
dered with noiseless feet into the studio. 

This was a very large and lofty room, lit by a sky- 
light, and seeming to be even more spacious from its 
lack of furniture. Its floor was bare except for astrip 
of carpet in the middle, for the accommodation of 
any model who might have to stand there with naked 
feet; a sort of pedestal provided with a couple of 
steps, and mounted upon wheels, was in one corner; 
a painter’s easel stood by the fireplace, with an un- 
finished sketch upon it; and on the chairs and floor 
were a few books. It would certainly not have taken 
a quarter of an hour to arrange Mr. Frederick Blis- 
sett’s library. What struck the young man most, 
however, was the immense size of the pictures on 
the walls. There were but three of these, yet they 


It was no wonder poor Frank Blissett had said that 
few people had room for his brother’s pictures. Nor 
were their subjects— the nature of each of which was 
set forth in gold letters within the frame—less pecu- 
liar than their size. On one wall, was portrayed a 
scene of barbaric magnificence; a king of ancient 





France, waited upon at table by his chief nobility, 
allon horseback. The horses were clumsy enough, 
irresistibly reminding one of the stud of Messrs. Bar- 
clay and Perkins, and corroborating his sister-in- 
‘law’s remark, tbat Frederick was not an animal 
painter: the gentlemen of the County Hunt would 
' searcely have liked their steeds to be so represented. 
| The countenances both of king and nobles were ex- 
pressive enough; but what was most remarkable in 
this, as in the other pictures, was the splendor of the 
coloring, which was rich and gorgeous in the extreme, 
although without vulgarity or gaudiness. 

Another of these works of art represented a mod- 
ern library. A noble lady, still beautiful though of 
middle age, was standing by a bookcase with a thin 
folio open in her band, and a face of unspeakable 
horror and anguish. A man’s countenance was 
shown at the half open door behind her, full of alarm 
and pity. This was the Countess of Bedford, discov- 
ering for the first time, in The Trial of the Earl and 
Countess of Somerset, the guilt and depravity of her 
parents! Both male and female figures were in 
mourning (for the recent death of their son, Lord 
William Russell), but the magnificence of the scene 
displayed was, in its way, as striking as in the pre- 
ceding work. The third picture, dim and foggy as 
the morning was, seemed literally to glow upon the 
walls, so brilliant were the hues of which it was com- 
posed. A majestic woman, clothed in flowing gar- 
ments, of imperial gold and purple, was drinking 
with reverent eyes, like one at sacrament, from a 
golden goblet rough with precious stones. 1n the dis- 
tance was a mausoleum of shining marble, huge asa 
pyramid. This, the legend that ran beneath informed 
the spectator, was Artemesia, queen of Caria, who 
drank up the ashes ot her beloved husband Mausolus 
dissolved in wine. 

So intent was the young man upon the investiga- 
tion of this last curiosity (for such even the painter’s 
detractors allowed it to be), that when his patron 
presently entered the apartment, he still stood before 
the canvas quite unconscious of bis presence. No 
flattery that words could have conveyed would have 
been half so delicate as such a circumstance, and be- 
sides its genuineness was above suspicion. At the 
sight of the rapt youth, Frederick Blissett’s knitted 
brows grew smooth, and his mouth, which was work- 
ing in a nervous and unpleasant manner, shaped it- 
self into a smile. 

** So Artemesia pleases you, does she, Mr. Steen?” 


\ 





The young man gave a start of surprise, turned 


lined the whole apartment as completely as tapestry.” 
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the painter suddenly grew ghastly pale. 
cried he, 


‘*Why you cannot see him?” keeping them alive.” 

hoarsely; “‘get| ‘No; he will not believe you. ‘There are some Again the young man’s face began to redden, and 

men, Steen, who only care for money. This news again Mr. Blissett stayed his speech by a warning 
that prostrates me— Tell him to come in.” | finger. 

Knuckles had been already unceremoniously ap- 


got good blood in you from one side, at least, Py 
warrant. There, there; I meant nothing to your 
mother’s discredit. Come along; and while I sketch 
your face, you shal) tell me your ancestry, unfold 
your family-tree. Begin from the C..1:queror, if you 


wear thise clothes?” 
another suit.” 
“« They lay at the top of tbe rest, air,” said the other 


apologetically. though lost in wonder. “You may think what you like, Ashden, and I 




















With sbaking finger, the painter pointed to the 
waistcoat, upon which teo stains of ir n mould were 
vi-ible. 

“IT know it. sir" entity ped the yourgman. “I 
tried torub them «ff but could not, I thought the 
clothes were go d enoug) tor me. And by the by, 
there was some money in tbe pockets, sir—”’ 

* Keep it—burn it! How dare you stand there ar- 
guing, when I say change thc se clothes! Look here, 
Steen,” added the painter in calmer tones; “ you 
must not cross me it is bad for people to do that; 
you must not contradict. Go, get another suit; then 
join me here again.”’ 

The young man did as he was bid, When he re- 
turned, the fire in the psinting-room, which before 
was ready Jaid, was lit, and Mr. Blissett standing by 
it, looking at the unfinished sketch; bis eyes, that is, 
were directed towards it, but they had a preoccupied 
though attentive look; it seemed as though he was 
listening for some expected sound. Jt was not, how- 
ever, for the return of his young friend, for he did 
not look vp when be entered. nor make the least re- 
mark a- to hischange «f ccstume The former suit, 
although quite suitable to the position of a gentleman, 
had been of a rough and country sort; the clothes 
he now wore were of fine materials and fashionable 
make. Fxcept for the bright intelligence of his fea- 
tures, you n ight have taken Mr Charles Steen fora 
young Gnardaman, 

* Do you know who Lreive Sylla was?” inquired 4 
the painter, pointing to the chief of the two tigures 
in hia sketch atal dark Roman of ancient times, 
stern-looking and comtemptnons; his arma folded in 
bis cloak; and evidently alministering to the other 
and younger tigure (whose features were not yet 
painted in) some sharp rebnke. 

* Lucius Sylla was a dictator, was he not, sir?” 

* He was, and a severe one; but he voluntarily re- 
signed his post. Afterwards, when a dissolute youth 
met him in the street, shorn of his greatness. and 
insulted him, he is said to have exclaimed, ‘This 
young man will be the cause that nobody henceforth 
will resign a dictatorship.’ I shall call the piece 
Lost Power. With your features, I shall fill in yon- 
der— Did you hear a bell ring?” 

* Yes sir, I think I did?” 

“Ah!” Mr. Biissett was certainly listening now. 
His eyes, his ears, the very hairs of his head seemed 
to be saying, ‘‘ We watch, we hear.” 

“That was the click of your letter-box, sir; shall 
I go and see if there is any one for you?” 

“No. I expect none; or if I do, nothing welcome. 
When you come to wy time of life, young man, you 
will not be eager to meet the post.” 

Involuntarily as his patron said these words, Charles 
Steen glanced at the figure on the easel; Lucius Sylla 
and Frederick Blissett were evidently one. The two 
faces, indeed, had little more than a family likeness ; 
but the expression of cynicism, contempt, and even 
of cruelty, was identical. 

The artist took his pencil, and began to sketch from 
his model; but his hand trembled, so that he made 
a double-chin of the young fellow’s pointed one, and 
gave a second tip to his aquiline nose, 

“It is so cursedly cold, Steen, that my fingers 
shake. We must wait for the fire to burn up a little. 
Go and see whether they are getting on with the 
breakfast.” 

The table was laid for three; but there were knives, 
and forks, and plates for half a dozen, and a copper 
kettle on the hob was singing cheerily. A naphtha 
lamp was burning by the side of a silver coffve- pot. 
Everything spoke of comfort, superfluity, save one 
thing, which hinted loss. Upon the white tablecloth 
lay a letter edged with the deepest black. 

‘Is everything ready?” inquired Mr. Blissett from 
the inner room, in a strange voice. 

‘** Yes sir, except the dishes.” 

‘Ring for them; it is near ten o’clock. 
no duns this morning, Steen?” 

‘There is only one letter, sir, with a deep black 
edge.” 

No answer. 
words, 

The young man rang the bell, and bade the ser- 
vant bring the breakfast; but sti!l the master waited. 
At last he came with a careless step, and humming 
a@ lively air. 

‘*A letter, did you say, Steen? and black too? 
Good God! it has the Ashworth postmark! That is 
where my— Alas, alas!” Mr. Blissett hid his face 
in his tine can. bric handkerchief, and groaned. 

‘+1 am atraid you bave bad news, sir.” 

The artist shook his head, and pushed the letter 
towards his companion. ‘“ Read.” 


Are there 


Perhaps he had not heard those last 


* DEAR UNCLE FREDERICK—a most dreadful 
thing |! as happened. Papa is dead. Pity us. Pity 
my dear mother. He was thrown from his horse— 
I cannot write it. O my dear papa, whom we all 
loved so! Come down at once. Your affectionate 
niece, CHRISTIE.” 


‘Your brother, sir? And this is his daughter? 
What a terrible blow!”’ 

*‘It crushes me, Steen. Help me to the sofa.” 

‘* Would you rather be alone, sir?” 

**No, no; don’t leave me. Iam unnerved. Iam 
very ill. I bad a letter from him but two days ago. 
It is too sharp and sudden.” 


plied to the parlor-door, and the owner of the same, | 
scarcely waiting for the permission to enter, at once 

presented himself—a short, thick-set, swarthy man, | 
very well dressed, indeed somewhat too handsomely. 

A heavy gold chain hung on each side of his ample 

waistcoat; upon his large white hand, obtrusively 

displayed, sparkled a fine Giamond ring. 

* Halloo,” said he, looking at his prostrate host up- 

on the sofa with his face to the wall, ‘‘ what is our 

little game now?” 

‘* Hush, sir!” interposed the young man, sternly; 

‘© Mr. Blissett has had bad news.” He pointed to 

the signs of mourning on the letter. ‘ His niece, 

Mies Christie—” 

‘ Very sad, I daresay,” put in the stranger rudely; 
‘but young people often die. I hope, sir’’—here he 
turned towards the artist—‘‘ that this will not be 
made a pretext for delay. I am in sad want of mon- 
ey myself. That two thousand pounds must be 
paid this morning, let me tell you, or you will find 
yourself in Queer street, and you know what street 
that is.” 

Charles Steen clenched bis tingers, and in another 
moment would certainly have impres-ed the speaker 
in the same unfavorable way as he had impressed 
deputy- master Curtis, but Mr. Blissett suddenly 
looked up with, ‘‘ Give the man the letter;”’ and he 
gave it. 

“ Now, I wonder,’’ said Mr. Ashden, quictly, when 

he had possessed himself of its contents, ‘‘ whether 
this is another little game of yours or not, Mr. Fred- 
erick Blissett?” 
‘*It is true, man—only too true,” returned that 
gentleman with asigh. ‘ You are very brutal, Ash- 
den, but Iamin no humor to quarrel with any one 
this morning. Sit down and eat; as for me, I have 
no appetite foranything. Youcalled bere yesterday, 
but I was in bed and ill. I had had a shocking night. 
If I had been well, I should have run down to Newn- 
ham for a day’s hunting. My poor brvuther cffered— 
but two days ago, think of tl at! togive me a mount. 
Who could have dreamed of such a catastrophe! He 
fell upon the frozen ground, I suppose.” 

“Very likely,” said Mr. Ashden, making a large 
inroad upon the savory omelet. ‘‘ For my part, I do 
my hunting—and I hunt foxes, too, of a certain sort 
—in a brougham. Well you must bear up. It is 
an ill wind that blows nobody any good, Mr. Freder- 
ick. It is near three thousand a year in land, that 
Morden property, is it not? If you are in want of 
any ready money, my dear sir, you can have it to 
any amount, and I need not say on reasonable 
terms ” 

“I thought you said you were in want of money 
yourself?” For an instant, the old sardonic look 
came over Mr. Blissett’s face—the malicious twinkle 
in the halt-shut eyes. 

“So I am, sir,” returned the other, quite una- 
bashed. ‘“‘I am dencedly hard-up so far as lam 
personally concerned; but I have got a friend—’’ 

*‘Have you? Iam surprised to hear it, Ashden. 
He must be a curious fellow; but I don't want to 
know him. You shall have your bond, principal and 
interest, in a few weeks.” 

** Just as you like, sir; just when you please, Mr. 
Frederick, Perhaps there will be some things want- 
ed at the Hall, and very likely some things not want- 
ed. Libraries bought or exchanged, eh?” 

“Ah, Steen,” sighed Mr. Blissett, “how many a 
true word is said in jest! It was onlv last night, you 
know, we spoke of that. You wil! be my librarian, 
after all.”’ 

** Young gentleman beginning life, sir?” inquired 
Mr. Ashden, with a smirk intended to propitiate. 
**Couldn’t have a better teacher than Mr. Blissett 
here. There’s a pleasant time before vou, doubtless; 
and if, before you come of age, you should want a 
little assistance, most happy, I am sure. Our friend 
here will give me a good character. No bad wine, 
no daubs of pictures—all bona fide ready-money. 
Noblemen or gentlemen’s personal security quite 
sufficient.” 

** Borrow a thousand of him, Steen, at thirty per 
cent, to be paid upon your coming into your prop- 
erty.” 

Mr. Bliesett so far forgot his bereavement as to in- 
dulge in adry chuckle over these words. Mr. Ash- 
den began to fumble in his breast- pocket for the law-. 
ful materials of bis calling. 

‘*T do not wish you to be under a misapprehension 
about me, Mr. Ashden,” said Steen, reddening. “TI 
have no money, nor any expectation of it. It was 
only last night—”’ 

** Stop a bit, Steen,” said Mr. Blissett, with author- 
ity. ‘* Let me explain your position, and especially 
your relations with me, myself. You know a good 
many of my lot, Ashden, and may retail to them 
what I say, which will save me trouble. The young 
gentleman (who has besides been of service to me) is 

the son of a dear friend of mine. I have long felt 
the want of a companion; as you well know, I of- 
fered him a home here. He will now be my aman- 
uensis and confidential agent—yes, Charles, you de- 
serve that—and anv person who treats him with dis- 
respect will offend me.” 

* Exactly ; I quite perceive,” said Mr. Ashden, with 
a@ cunning smile. ‘“‘ He has inherited a feature or 
two, if the law prevents him from inheriting any- 
thing else. I daresay he'll be acomfort to you; more, 





There was a double knock at the front door. 


cannot prevent your gossiping with others; but 
henceforth this subject is a forbidden one, remember, 
between you and me. Will you have acup of tea 
after your coffee? Nothing more? Well, I am 
afraid I cannot offer you a cigar this morning; my 
nerves are not in a fit state.” 

‘*T have business myself, Mr. Frederick, at 11 15,” 
returned the other, pulling out a large gold repeater. 
* Punctuality, you know, is one of my few virtues. 
Pray do not burry yourself about that little matter 
of the two thousand. Gvod-by, my dear sir. Good- 
by, Mr. Charles—” 

* Steen,” interposed Mr. Blissett, quietly. 

* Good- by, Mr. Charles Sieen.” 

As his visitor left the house, the painter stepped 
to the window, and watched his departure through 
the blind. A neat pair-horse brougham stood at the 
door; and beside the coachman sat an individual in 
rusty black, not by any means like a gentleman’s ser- 
vant. But for that little letter with the mournful 
edge Mr. Frederick Blissett would, I think, have oc- 
cupied the vacant seat in the carriage, and the per- 
son on the box would have given orcers t» the coach- 
man to drive to— Q teer street. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
IN THE STUDIO. 


“THAT guest of ours had a writ in his pocket,” 
said Mr. Blissett, dryly, turning from the window, 
as the brougham drove away. ‘I wish you had got 
him to lend you a thousand pounds, curse him.” 
‘*He was much too clever a person to have done 
that, I think, sir,” : 

“Not at all, my young friend; it is just those 
vulgar, cunning scoundrels, who fancy they know 
so much, that get taken in. They plume themselves 
at least this Ashden and men of his kidney do— 
upon bold strokes. He fancied he saw in you a lad 
of fortune and family, just loose upon the town; 
your notions of honor unsullied, a thing they calcu- 
late upon more than you would imagine, considering 
that among themselves the thing doesn’t exist. He 
would havetaken your name upon his paper as a 
pike snaps at a perch. I tell you, if this letter had 
not been genuine, if we two had concocted it, we 
might have sent him clean away minus all that 
money. Gad, think of that! Don’t look shocked, 
my lad. I only say supposing. Oue may suppose 
anything. Have you a drop of coffee left? Good. 
Get the brandy out of yonder cupboard. Those two 
things go better together than even Ashden’s bays— 
my bays, that is, which Ashden drives; but he will 
not get another pair out of me. Come; my hand is 
steady enough now; let us do a little more sketch- 
ing. You think me hard-hearted, Steen, because I 
can go on with my work after receiving yonder letter! 
But it is because I feel it, and wish to forget it, sir, 
that I work. Time enough to be sad when I have to 
answer it—any time before five o’clock.” 

‘*Then you are not guing down to Allgrove, sir, as 
the young lady begs?” 

“Good heavens! do 1 look in a fit state to go? 
Did I seem so yesterday, Mr. Steen? You must bea 
very unobservant person,” exclaimed the painter, 
vehemently; ‘‘and yet you have quick feelings, too, 
forsooth—fine susceptibilities. You would have 
taken that honest gentleman by the throat just now, 
because he hinted you were son of mine. 1 let him 
go away with that belief, for many reasons, but 
chiefly for your own sake; our supposed relation- 
ship will at least secure you more respect than your 
real position. If he had known you came from the 
Retuge for the Destitute, do you suppose that Mr. 
Ashden would bave set at the same table, or that if 
Mrs. Maud knew, she would have cooked tl at ome- 
let for you? If you suppose that, indeed, you 
should not blame me fur supposing. Look here, 
Charles Steen. We must understand one another, 
or, at all events, you must understand me. Yester- 
day, you were a beggar; to-day, you are a gentle- 
man. I have set you on horseback, don’t—” 

‘*T know the proverb, Mr. Blissett,” interrapted 
the young man, earnestly; “but I had rather not 
hear it from your lips. You have been 80 very, very 
good to me; I wish to be a// gratitude, al/ respect; 1 
wish to have no place in my heart unpenetrated by 
your kindness; I wish—” . 

“Tut, man; three wishes!” interru, ted the paint- 
er, coldly. ‘*‘ You remind me of the fool in the fairy 
tale; ‘I wish we had black puddings for supper. I 
wish one stuck to your nose, goodman. 1 wish it off 
again.” What you mean to say is, continue tobe my 
benefactor, but do not take out your benefits in dis- 
agreeable speeches. A very natural sentiment, but 
one which you are scarcely in a position to enter- 
tain; it is too much of a luxury. Seriously, who 
wants to insult you? Pooh, pooh! You must learn 
to put up with my little ways.” 

If Charles Steen’s handsome face had not been so 
cast down, he could not have failed to mark his 
patron’s eves; they regarded him so like acat that 
plays with a mouse, half amused, half cruel. 

“If I was the brute you take me for,” continued 
he, ‘‘I might say a quarrel is impossible between us; 
@ quarrel, that is, upon your side. You cannot 
leave my rocf, because you have no clothes to go in. 
Whatever you possess is mine. But I make use of 


please; but perhaps I offend again, for he was a 
natural son. That is just how I wish you to look—g 
trifle insolent, you know, like the young feilow who 
is bearding Lucius Sylla. That’s capital. Youdon’t 
mind standing up for alittle, do you? Goud, Just 
a half-turn to the right, please. Now, for your bis- 
tory; or do you preter being questioned by cc.unsel? 
Have you a father, have yvoua mother? as sentimen- 
tal Tom sings in his Bridge of Sighs.” 

“| am an orphan, sir.” 

“Tum glad to hearit. It may seem selfish, but 
I don’t like a divided allegiance; I wish tv be f.ther, 
and mother, and all to you. Who was your papa?” 
‘* He was an officer in the Indian arwy, sir.” 

** Goodness gracious! Then Ashden ray be right 
after all. Time and place concur to make it pro 
bable, and, I may add, complexion, though it must 
be confessed that for good looks the second genera- 
tion has the advantage.” 

‘*My father died in battle, sir,’ continued the 
young man, gravely; “and a brother officer, who 
fought by his side in his last field, became my pro- 
tector ata time when I needed a triend even more 
than last night. My mother had died in giving ne 
birth, and I was left a child in the care of Lired ser- 
vants,and there was no money wherewith to jay 
them. Captain Mangoe—” 

* | knew that man,”’ interposed Mr. Blissett; ‘* 1’ve 
got a sketch of him somewhere; and be has an 
10 U of mine; that is, it it has been carried to his 
account in the next world; for he is dead, I tuncy, 
is he not?”’ 

**He died six months ago, sir. For five years in 
India, and for six in England, he was a father to me. 
though for the last periud only by proxy. 1 was 
brought up along with bis own children at Cayenne 
Lodge, in Staff.rdshire, where Mrs. Margoe and i e: 
tan ily resided.” 

“Ah, Lremember that woman. She was a Tar- 
tar, was she not, my young friend? Not a sort ot 
person to appreciate a husband’s friend’s orphan 
boy in her house, I should think. Quite a forbidden 
degree of relationship, eh? I thought so.” 

“She was a hard woman, sir, to me. I[ always 
endeavored to respect her, for Captain Mangoe’s 
sake, but my presence under her rovf was Lateful to 
her, and she had no hesitation in letting me see it. 
Many @ kind message from him to we, I well know, 
she omitted to deliver; but the little presents te 
sent from time to time showed that he had not tor- 
gotten me. She did not dare keep them back, lest 
he should find it out on his return. But as you 
know, sir, he never did return; and when the news 
of his death arrived, I was made to feel the differ- 
ence.” 

**So 1 should think,” broke in the painter, laugh- 
ing. ‘* How well I remember those Mangoes! We 
used to callthem Curry and Rice. She was Curry, 
of course. It was wonderful that be ever allowed 
her to leave India alive, there are s0 many oppor 
tunities in that country of getting rid of shrews. 
She had two horrid boys, bad she not—Deviled 
Curries? Ah! you must have had a nice time of it 
as they grew up. Mrs. M, starved you, and the 
young ones beat you, eh?” 

“They could not beat me, sir,” answered the 
young ftelluw, proudly; “but they had a tutor, a 
supple fawning knave, who, when Captain Mangve 
died—” 
“1 see,” chuckled Mr. Blissett, while the other 
blushed and hesitated—“‘ made up to the widow by 
pitching into the orphan. Very natural, if not very 
right. He’ll marry her within the year, my gad 
sir, and then you will be amply avenged. So, as 
soon as Mangoe went aloft, this tutor began to lar- 
Tup you? It’s quite a little drama; with that East 
India pickle in it, too, that used to be so popular 
with our playgoers of a quarter of a century ago. 
Pray, go on; you amuse me. Well, you had all 
these enemies; had you not any friends?” 

“I had one, sir. There was a Mr. Madden, who 
lived close by, and had known my poor father—” 

‘* What! Starke Madden?—the Honorable Starke, 
of the Bombay Irregulars?”’ 

‘The same, sir.” 

‘* O, this is charming; why, we have all our friends 
in common, Steen! Madden was the cleverest tel- 
low in India. Did not possess a shilling, and never 
spent less than three thousand a year. Lived on 
loot, some people said. And had a large family, too. 
Every luxury, confound the fellow!” 

‘*He had five boys, sir; and, as you say, he was 
said to have spent a good dealof money. I am sure 
I have no right to reproach him, for he gave me 
many ahalt-sovereigp. He was theonly person who 
was kind to me after Captain Mangoe’s death, and I 
told him how I was treated. ‘ Well, look here, 
Charley,’ said he. ‘Iam a bad adviser, for I can’t 
even advise myself; at least, that’s what people say, 
and damme it I don’t believe they’re right. But it 
seems to me you're getting very bhard-lines; andif I 
was in your place, I’m frizzled’ (you remember bis 
language, sir) ‘ if I wouldn’t run away.”’ 

‘“« His language!” chuckled Mr. Blissett—“ Starke 
Madden’s language! O yes, I remen berit. How 
did Mother Mangoe, who was so ‘serious,’ contrive 











to accept bis protestations, his ejaculations? But 
there, if ever a woman dearly loved a lord—I don’t 
mean her lord—it was old Curry; and I dare say 








perhaps, than some lawful sons one knows of, who are 


no such arguments. Be obedient, be docile; that is 


Starke’s, being an hcnorable, atoned for a good deal. 
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But what on earth did he visit Cayenne Lodge for? 
Nor for her, I'll take my oath. Was it for his grub?” 

“ He dined there pretty often, sir,”’ said the young 
man, smiling; “ and, indeed, as I found out after- 
wards, the larder at Madden House was not very 
well furnished.” 

« Yes, Mother Mangoe understood the art of eat- 
ing,” observed the painter, reflectively; ‘and it was 
also whispered, that of drinking. But I don’t wish 
you to betray the weaknesses of your dear benefac- 
tress. Well, ‘I’m frizzled if I wouldn’t run away,’ 
said Madden. What did you say?” 

«] said, ‘Where shall I run to, Mr. Madden?’ 
‘Run tome, run to Madden House,’ answered he, 
laughing. ‘I can offer you but little, and that little 
not for long; for. between ourselves, I shall myself 
have to bolt .2 of these fine days. But there is a 
spare hay and a knife and fork for you, while I’m 
there. I said something about my unwiilingness 
to be a charge upon him, but he answered that the 
advantage would be upon his side, since I could 
teach his boys. ‘ You’re a doosid clever fellow, 
Charley, you are; you know Greek and Latin, and a 
number of other useful arts, alihough, may I be 
boiled if I ever saw the good of them; and you shall 
teach my boys. Our tutor left the place last week 
because he couldn’t live any longer upon rabbits 
(by the by, I hope you like rabbits), and you shall 
take his place whenever you like. Don’t you stand 
any more nonsense from this scoundrel here, who is 
wanting to step into poor Mangoe’s shoes. My ad- 
vice is (if you will have it), the very next time he 
offers to lay a finger on you, you knock him head 
over tip—straight out from the shoulder—this way. 
Ready money is uncommon short with me, but if you 
break the bridge of his nose, Charley, I will give 
you a sovereign.’’’ 

“And did both events come off?” asked Mr. Blis- 
sett, coolly, as he stepped back tu look at the effect 
of his sketch. 

“No sir. I did knock the tutor ‘head over tip,’ 
though, and did break the bridge of his nose. He 
had no right to strike me, sir, for 1 had done no 
wrong; and besides, I was almost a man. Then [ 
walked straight out of the house, with nothing to 
callmy own but the clothes I stood in—they were the 
rags I burned in your fire last night ” 

‘“‘Capital!” said Mr. Blissett, dryly. ‘Some men 
pride themselves upon being the architects of their 
own fortune—generally offensive people, by the by— 
but you, at an early age, have distinguished your- 
self as a demolisher. You interest me more and 
more. Life at Madden House must have been a 
great joke.” 

‘* Mr. Madden was very kind to me, sir,” returned 


about to say, ‘than anybody ever was;” but he 
noticed the pencil suddenly cease to move, and the 
attitude of his host become in an instant fixed and 
rigid, so— kinder than words can say,” added 
Charles Steen. A less observant eye than his own 
would have perceived that this singular man, who 
took no pains to ingratiate himself beyond the mere 


| only known you for twelve hours or so. 
the young man, gravely; ‘‘kinder than—” he was : 


and me, all mounted, over to Hare Castle; and the 
old lord gave us lunch, and a five pound note apiece 
to each of his nephews, accompanied, however, with 
such unpleasant remarks, that I declined to go again. 
Finally, the earl got his brother an appointment 
abroad—the governorship of some small island—and 
one fine morning the Honorable Starke Madden was 
missing; he had, as he had predicted to me would 
be the case, been obliged ‘to bolt,’ like our friends 
the rabbits from their burrows, 8s» close were the fer- 
rets behind him, and that very day the bailiffs took 
possession. But Mr. Madden, I am glad to say, got 
safe away out of the country; and all the boys have 
since joined his excellency in his distant home. 
When the execution was put in, there was nothing 
forme to do but to walk up to London, like Dick 
Whittington, and seek my fortane. I had not one 
penny; I slept in outhouses, and where 1 could; by 
the time 1 reached London, my clothes were in rags, 
and my shoes in holes. I did not beg, but applied 
at a workhouse for relief, and was transferred to the 
Refuge, where you found me. That is my story, sir.” 

Mr. Blissett nodded, nursed his chin in his hand, 
and regarded his young friend attentively. 

“T believe you have told me the truth,” said he, at 
last. 

* Indeed, I hope so, sir.” 

* From Mr. Madden’s remark to you, Steen, I con- 
clude you are something of a scholar. If I were 
engaged in collecting editions of the classics, you 
mightbe of great service to me; but as it is, I would 
rather you knew how to mix colors.” 

‘Tam very sorry, sir, that I cannot make myself 
more useful to you. When you have done this 
sketch, it seems to me that my occupation is gone.” 

** Well, perhaps it would have been but tor this 
sal news from Allgrove; but it’s an ill wind that 
blows nobody good, and there will now be matters 
to arrange down there in which your assistance 
may be needed. I dare say the library is not cata- 
logaed and there may be some other things to oc- 
cupy you—for a week or two.” 

“Very good, sir,” answered the other, but in a 
tone which hardly suited the words. When one has 
suffered hunger and cold, and then enjoyed warmth 
and comfort, the prospect of returning to the former 
state is not alluring. If Mr. Frederick Blissett’s 
manner was at times scorntul, yet one proud mari’s 
contumely seemed easier to this poor young fellow 
to be borne than that lung catalogue of whips and 
scorns to which indigence must necds submit from 
every tongue. 

“tf I could count upon your fidelity, indeed,” 
continued Mr. Blissett, musing; ‘* but then I have 
If, as my 
contidential agent (so to speak) and companion—” 

“O sir! believe me—” 

**Hush! Let me finish. A companion, you know, 
Mr. Steen, is generally an unhappy woman, who 
has to endure the whims and ill-temper of some old 
harridan; to feed her parrot, to take her lap dog fur 
a walk, and on Sundays tw read sermons aluud until 
her mistress drops asleep. It is true, I have neither 





benefits he conferred, was of a jealous nature, and 
would have resented any expressed preterence of a 
furmer patron. And yet the lad’s heart smote him 
the next moment for having obeyed the instinct, 
aud he hastened to repair his error. ‘1 could not 
tell you of my life under that roof, sir, merely to 
amuse you. Whatever may have been Mr. Mad- 
den’s social shortcomings, to me he was most gen- 
erous—” 

“ But he had nothing, my good sir,” interposed 
Mr. Blissett, with asneer. ‘‘ We can all be generous 
with what is not our own. He did not even pay you, 
it seems, the sovereign he promised you.” 

“He said he hadn’t got one, sir, and I believe 
him. Buthe gave me a pony worth ten times the 
money; only it was seized, of course, with all tie 
other things, when the bailiffs came. He had plenty 
of horses, at the time I speak of, in his stable—each 
of the boys, indeed, had one for himself. His house, 
too, was a very large and handsome one, though 
sparsely furnished; and there was a good deal of 
ground about it, and capital rabbit-shooting. Isoon 
understood why the late tutor had given up the sit- 
uation. 


Of rabbits hot, and rabbits cold, 

Of rabbits young, and rabbits old, 

Of rabbits tender, and ralbits tough, 
Thank you, my lord, L’ve had enough, 


were the lines he quoted (to the Honorable Starke 
Madden’s immense delight), when he threw up his 
appointment. ‘The only rabbit you wont taste 
here, Charley,’ said my laughing host, ‘is Welsh- 
rabbit, for, may I be toasted myself, if anybody will 
credit us with a cheese.’ The whole family lived 
like a primeval household, upon the products of the 
chase, or rather the rabbit-warren. But for the food 
furnished by that fecund animal, and for eggs, we 
should all have been vegetarians. Butcher’s-meat 
was never seen; but, though there was no gardener, 
we grew our own salads and potatoes. There bad 
been a great store of flour in the house, laid in by its 
provident head before the supplies were cut off, and 
we baked our own bread; but even this resource 
began to fail. Mr. Madden had done his best for the 
garrison, by victualling it in the first instance from 
a distauce, leaving the immediate neighborhood rich 
and unharmed, but, after a while, everything grew 
as bare about us as though we had been locusts. He 
had applied to his brother, the Earl of March Hare 
(and the head of the family), for money so often, that 
he had been forbidden the house; but on one occa- 
sion, which I shall never forget, he sent the tive boys 












bird nor beast—I am lord neither of the fowi nor the 
| brute—and I think I can promise you that-you will 
| hot have to read me sermons; but as for whims, | 
|; have pleuty of them. My temper, too, is not of the 
best, and what is worse, it is uncertain; the naviga- 
tion is dangerous, and the channel is not buoyed. IL 
am subject to ‘tantrums.’ Untortunately, I don’t 
swear, like Starke Madden, and therefore there is no 
safety-valve. I blow up. Beware, Charles Steen; 
never thwart me, never cross me, or it will be the 
worse for you. Do not venture to express an opinion 
when you know it will be distasteful to me. Do you 
understand, young sir?” 

The very reference to his own irritability of dis- 
position seemed to have driven Mr. Blixsett to the 
| verge of a “tantrum.” He spoke with hurried 
vehemence, his eyes converged in a most unpleasant 
manner, and he snapped the pencil with which he 
was working into half a duzen pieces, and threw 
them into the fire. 

*“ T understand, sir, and will do my best to please 
you,” returned the young man, earnestly; ‘ but—” 

*** But’ is a word I forbid you to use,” interrupt- 
ed the painter, peevishly. ‘* You say you will do 
your best, and that is sufficient. I take you at your 
word. Hencefurward, you have no interest to serve, 
no orders to obey but mine; no human being to 
strive to please but me. You will have a hundred 
a year for pocket-money; fur young men must buy 
their pleasures—only look you well that yours never 
clash with duty, that is, your duty to me; all your 
expenses in other respects will of course be defrayed. 
Here is tive pounds on account of the one, and tive 
pounds on the other. You will undertake a journey 
for me at once—this afternoon. ‘Take whatever you 
need of linen and clothes trom my wardrobe, and 
put them in aportmanteau. You may be away some 
days, or weeks; I cannot tell ” 

* Then you do not go with me, sir?” 

**No,” answered the painter, with irritation. “* Did 
I not tell you that I was too ill to leave the house? 
If not, I tell it you now, and mind, when you are 
asked, to answer as I tell you. I send you in my 
place because I am so indisposed; the dector has 
forbidden me to stir abroad. Remember that.” 

The young man bowed, and was about to leave 
the room. “ Thereis no ‘ but,’ sir,’ said he, with 
his hand upon the door. ‘I obey you, of course; 
yet I am sorry not to be permitted to show my 
gratitude in nursing you. To be ill and alone is 
very sad.” 

* Who told you that?” cried Mr. Blissett, running 


sad to be alone? Did I complain? Yes, in my 
sleep I did; 1 talked some nonsense. Now, what 
was it?” | 

**You cried out, and struck your hand, sir. I 
noticed it was badly bruised this morning. That’s 
all.” 

* That’s all? And enough too, I think. A spy? 
You noticed, did you? Henceforth, take note of 
nothing. What! you watch me, do you?” 
“Indeed, I do not, sir. Only I was sorry you had 
hurt yourself, and would have said so, but that you 
seemed to dislike to be troubled by such questions.” 
“Just so; I do. I don’t want folks’ pity. Of 
course, it’s lonely being alone. That was one of the 
reasons why I brought you here—to keep me com- 
pany. There, there; 1 daresay you meant no im- 
pertinence; it was but a trick of my whimsical 
temper to suppose you did. Go and pack your things. 
Tn the meantime, I have a letter to write, which will 
explain your coming, and contain yuur credentials. 
It will take me half an hour.” 

In half an hour exactly, Charles Steen presented 
himself, equipped for travel, and purtmanteau in 
hand. 

Mr. Blissett was in the parlor, very pale. 
seemed to be much agitated. 

** So you are going to leave me, are you, Steen?” 
* Nay, sir; it is you who send me away.” 

‘‘True; but there isno hurry. There is plenty of 
time, is there not?” 

**I do not know, sir. You have not told me when 
the train starts—or whence, or whither—which is to 
take me. It is now two o’clock.” 

“Two? Why, thatis lunch-time. You can’t go 
without lunch;” and he hurriedly pulled the bell. 
“Thank you, sir; | have madetoo good a break- 
fast to need anything at present. Shall I call a 
cab?” 

“No, no; Mary will do that. You have got no 
railway wrapper, Steen; take one out of my bed- 
room. You will travel first class, of course; but you 
will be starved-of cold going over the downs.” 

‘The downs, sir? What downs?” 

“Why, between Chudleigh—that’s your station, 
you know—and Allgrove on the Rill.” 

*“Allgrove?’’ 

** Yes, of course. You will take this letter, which 
explain everything; but you must also tell them 
much—how ill I have been, and how utterly pros- 
trated I am by the news of this calamity. Mary, 
fetch a cab, a Hansom, Then you can drive quickly, 
and need not hurry away now. 1 am so nervous, 
that your departure quite upsets me. Give mea 
little glass of brandy. I rely upon you for every in- 
formation. Send me word exactly how you find the 
wid—my sister-in-law. What she says about me, 
too. Do you hear? And what everybody says. I 
wish to hear all the news. You will, of course, say 
how dreadfully cut up I am at this lamentable oc- 
currence. As t» being of service to Christie, of 
course | am zealous, being her uncle; but I should 
likewise -and particularly—desire to make myself 
useful to Mrs. Blissett. Do you understand? Thou- 
sand devils, there’s the cab! Upon my life, I think 
I will go down with you, after all. But I can’t—I 
can't.” 

‘- | suppose, sir, if you feel better, you will come 
down tv the funeral?” 

** What!’ Mr. Blissett sank down in his arm- 
chair, breathing hard. ‘*How dare you? Seeing 
the state to which | am reduced. Be off! Why do 
you linger? You will misa the train.” 

** You have forgotten to seal the letter, sir.’ 

‘*I did that on purpose. You may read it going 
along. You are my confidential - friend, remember. 
The letter explains it all, except about my illness. 
Tell them how ill I was last night, and the night 
beture, when this sad business happened. Good- 
by.” 

The young man stepped forward, and took his 
patron’s hand; it was cold-and damp as a sponge. 


He 


A HINDOO FESTIVAL. 


An officer who is serving in India gives the fol- 
lowing account of a Hindoo festival which he attend- 
ed: The scene was most interesting. At the upper 
end there were a few European officers, while down 
each side was ranged three or four rows of dark 
sepoys seated on their hams, which is the favorite 
position among the natives. The tent was lighted up 
by anumber of flaming torches, which threw their 
red light upon the swarthy faces of about seven or 
eight hundred gigantic, up-country sepoys. The 
whole centre of the tent was clear for the evolutions 
of the nautch-girls (dancing girls); of these, who 
were generally young and tolerably good-luoking, 
there were several parties of four or five. All those 
of our party held each other by the hand, and kept 
dancing backward and forward with a sort of regular 
motion and singing in a peculiar cadence. The song 
was an invocation of blessings on those who hap- 
pened to be opposite them at the time, and every 
now and then they would separate to point with their 
hands to those who were designed in the verse. The 
light danced upon the spangles with which their 
dresses were covered, while innumerable little bells 
jingled on their arms and ankles. When I entered, 
the subadar major immediately came to me witha 
long-necked, brazen vessel, from which he sprinkled 
over my clothes ascent extracted from the sandal- 
wood. He then poured some into his hand and rub- 





up, and after singing a song in my praise and bless- 


bas more or less of this red powder (called akbaor) 
on his body or dress. Even my monkey, which isa 
sacred animal with the Hindoos, I found covered 
with itevery morning. I did not stay long at the 
tomassa, but was glad that I had seen it; however, 
the cassock I had on was spoiled, not by the powder, 
for that I managed to brush off, but by the anoint- 
ing, which has left in it so powerful a scent that it is 
not wearable. 


ing me, suddenly separated and each one tbrew over 

me a quantity of crimson powder. Ina minute my 
' clothes and face were of a brilliant red; and wher- 
‘ever 1 had been anointed the powder stuck like 
| paint. Every one was served in the same manner, 

and a pretty set we must have appeared; this is the 

chief fun of the festival. During the three or four 

days that it lasts, almost every native that you meet 
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GREEK FUNERALS. 


In Greece it is the custom to dress up the dead in 
his best clothes, and put on a new pair of shoes; the 
hands and feet are tied; the body must lie facing the 
east, two long wax tapers standing up alight at the 
head and feet, and a small picture of the Holy Vir- 
gin placed on the chest. All relations must call at 
the house, and remain in there and taste no food of 
any kind until the body be buried. A.cup tull of 
wine is brought into the room, and they wash the 
face and hands of the corpse with wine, and deposit 
the empty cup inside the waistcoat of the dead. As 
soon as the body is removed a stone is placed upon 
the floor where the body was lying, and a small cup 
full of wine, the stone and the cup remaining on the 
floor for three days and three nights, with a wax 
taper burning the whole time. When the body is 
lowered into the grave the priest empties a large 
bottle of wine. When a distinguished person dies 
there is always a funeral oration recited at his 
tomb. 
On their return from the cemetery, all the intimate 
friends and relatives return to the house and have a 
regular feast, consisting of all kinds of viands, ex- 
cept flesh, with plenty of wine and raki: Three 
days afterwards a quantity of cakes are blessed by 
the priest in the church, and distributed to all the 
friends and acquaintances of the deceased. Exactly 
three years after burial the priest and relatives pri - 
ceed to the grave and disinter the dead; if the body 
be found perfectly decomposed they collect the bones 
and transfer them to a monastery or a church, for 
which they pay a fee of fifty piastres; should, unfor- 
tunately, the body be found in good preservation, 
through their ains or those of the deceased, they re- 
place the remains in the grave, and have prayers 
read in the church for the remission of their sins 
and the decay of the body of their relative. Bishops 
are buried in a aitting posture in an easy-chair, and 
a wax taper burning; if, at the end of three years, 
on opening the tomb, the taper be found still burn- 
ing, it is considered an infallible proof that the holy 
father had become a saint 

When a Turk is buried the priest or hozzo puts in 
the grave a key and a copper coin; the key is for the 
purpose of opening the door of Paradise, and the coin 
for giving bagshish to the porter. The Christians in 
Turkey believe that three days after a Turk has 
been buried he becomes a dog and walks out of his 
tomb; whiie they maintuin that when a poor Jew is 
lowered into his grave the earth throws up the corpse 
seven times, unwilling to receive in her bowels the 
body ofsuch a wicked unbeliever; but that after the 
seventh time the body is deposited again, and a large 
stone is placed on the top of the tomb. This is be- 
lieved by the uneducated portion of the Greeks, who 
also believe that every Easter the Jews steal a 
Christian boy aud make use of his biood for season- 
ing their unleavened bread. 








CIVIL WAR IN FRANCE. 


These horrors occurred in the time of Henry IV., 
King of France and Navarre. Famine raged. Aid 
even from the religious houses in Paris had ceased; 
the streets swarmed with cacaverous objects, whose 
wild delirium and savage fury, while contending for 
the possession of the vilest offal, rendered it danger- 
ous to pass through the streets unarmed. All the 
horses, mules, and cattle of every description in 
Paris, were devoured before the middle of the month 
of July. The legate, the Spanish ambassador, and 
the princesses sent their horses to the slaughter- 
houses. The dead and the dying filled the streets; 
for the pestiferous atmosphere of the houses of the 
poor caused them to be deserted. The soup cald- 
rons, which in some of the streets were maintained 
by donations from the authorities, were filled with 
loathsome substances, such as the exuv'@ of animals, 
mice, rats, leather; even human blood mingled in 
the horrible compound. Little cakes were exposed 
for sale, made of rye mingled with powdered slate; 
white bread sold for a gold crown a pound; butter 
for three crowns a pound; eggs for twelve sous 
apiece. ‘‘I have seen with my own eyes,” says 
Pigafetta, ‘‘many wretches devouring raw dog-flesh 
and the entrails of beasts which had been flung into 
the gutter. On one occasion, I witnessed the turious 
combat ofa man with a savage dog, which he had 
attacked to devour. The dog threw down the man, 





bed my face and whiskers with it. This they ca'l 
anointing. He then presented me with two pack- 
ets of spices, wrapped up in sweet scented leaves. 








up and seizing him by the arm. ‘ Who said it was 


As soon as he retired, a party of nautch-girls came | 


who was fawishing, and began to tear and eat his 
flesh, when the shouts and blows of other miserable 
wretches drove the brute from his prey.” It was a 
common eventin the morning to find two hundred 
| corpses in the street. 
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EDITORIAL LITTLES. 


The late Diocesan Catholic Synod, held at Boston, 
solemnly enacted, with regard to second marriages, 
that ‘‘no person who, on or after the first day of 
January, 1869, attempts a second marriage while 
having a husband or wife still living, can be, by any 
priest, absolved from the censure thus incurred with- 
out express permission from tbe Bishop, which per- 
mission the Bishop, of course, will not grant 
until the parties separate and cease to regard 
each other as husband and wife.” By a garbled re- 
port of this law, publisbed in the daily papers, it 
was represented that a second marriage could be 
contracted, while the lawful husband or wife was 
living, by permission of the Bishop, in contraven- 
tion of statute law. The church would simply cor- 
rect public morals by withholding the sacrament ot 
absolution from guilty parties who contract mar- 
riages “over the broomstick,” or who separate, 
when legslly married, by caprice, and would try the 
conditim again, though not properly released, and 
80 on, perhaps, “ad libertine—”’ vide Mre. P. The 
power is vested in the Bishop, however, to make the 
matter all right, and no vecent man or woman need 
feel aggrieved about it. Ifthere were like care ex- 
ercised by priests of all persuasions regarding mar- 
riage, there would be far less misery in the world 
than now, proceeding from bad marriages. There is 
too much recklessness in assuming the relation, and 
this is too much discouraged by willing or conniving 
ministers, and another synod of other taiths might 
do well to imitate their Roman Catholic brethren. 
The latter, however, cannot present any non-absulv- 
ing scare tor which their votaries will care a snap. 


The conventionalities of romance are many, all 
the writers of the day falling into the same torms ot 
expression, in describing the same phenomena. We 
see it in our own writers and in thore over the sea, 
and though we are not gitted with genius sufficient 
to sugvest a change, it is very evident that one should 
be made, and we think it should be the study of 
younger writers to devise new terms in describing an 
object. One of the most difficult things to manage 
has been the female eye—whether “an eye like 
Ma’s to threaten and command,” or an eye that 
melts at another’s woe—the numerous shades and 
expressions all requiring special attention to give 
them proper effect in the picture. The eyelash isa 
difficult feature to describe. The best description 
we have seen of the eyelash was in a late English 
story, where the heroine’s eyelashes were represented 
as dropping ‘‘ like fringes on her cheeks.” This is 
true genius and hard to be improved. Think of the 
anatomy of the face, and then fancy an eyelash, al- 
roost as large as a horse’s mane, fringing the cheek! 
Then there is the conventional one child in all ro- 
mances. The fancy is not healthily prolitic in this 
direction, which, however, we suppose, is in couse- 
quence of inexperience in the writers, who don’t 
know how to bring up a large family. The “ pink 
cheeks,” the ‘ pale gold hair,” the * flushing,” and 
many more descriptive phrases, also suggest them- 
selves, and we might extend the list, but we suppose 
enough has been said to give a hint of what might 
be amended and relieve literature of much of its 
sameness, in this particular at least. 


The little Sunday schoo! boy told his teacher that 
he didn’t want to be a good boy, because he read in 
the story books that good boys died young and went 
to heaven, and he didn’t want todie young, and was 
quite willing to take any risk that might follow his 
living. This, of course, was a very wrong way to 
look at it, but he was a human boy and went in for 
% good time. Now the sweet and good children are 








fel'ghtful appendages to and components of a home, 
but they are constantly suggestive of heaven and an- 
gelic association, and that the best are always taken 
bas grown into an axiom. They do die first, and 
gravitate to the place for which they are specially 
born. It is the little naughty boy, like him of the 
Sunday-echool just quoted, who lives, and stuns the 
house with his noises, and is in hot water generally 
all the time; abont whom terrible anxiety is felt, and 
volumes of exhortation in the form of threat is ex- 
pended, and the rod is not spared. All the embry- 
otic experiment of manhood is struggling in him—a 
volcano of afterthonght, and fierce passion, and de- 
termined will, that will make the world feel, by-and- 
by, while the poor parents are praying, and fretting, 
ani flogging, to maké the current that God has set 
going run in the service of the little mill they may 
érect. The noisy, rough boys are those who are to 
grapple with the world and subdue it, which the 
8 veet child who sleeps beneath the snow covli not 
h-ve done; and those who would crush boyish exu- 
berance or boyish will, know not what they do. They 
have but superficially read human nature, who try 
to make a man other than the “ divinity that shapes ” 
intended, and the stilling of a voice may be striking 
a note from the gamut of human life. We should 
trust more. 


We always liked the anecdote, i!lustrating the tac- 
iturnity of the English and the loquacity of the 
French, of a rail-car ride, where for an hour the 
Englishman was pestered by his neighbor, who tried 
to draw him into conversation. At last the French- 
man said, “Sar, I vill inform you, what you call, 
impressement, zat your coat is on fiah!” ‘* Well, 
what’s that to you?” shouted the irate John Ball; 
‘your hat has been on fire for an hour, and I didn’t 
tell you of it.”’ Service, however well intended, is 
annoying when proffered. People don’t like to be 
reminded that they are watched, even through sym- 
pathy, and hence the best intentions entirely tail of 
reaching their object. There is a species of patronage 
in it that offends, and the feeling of the irate Eng- 
lishman springs in the breast of all, in opposition to 
the overture. Itis a piece of benevolent imperti- 
nence, and not the less impertinent because benevo- 
lent. There is a well-intentioned class, who traverse 
our streets, and with the most amiable self sufti- 
ciency put a tract in the hands of each one they 
meet. Half the time, the title of the tract itself is an 
insult. A warning against the effect of some deadly 
sin toa man who never dreamt of its commission. 
The insinuation induces a feeling not well for the 
offictous party. These tract-people are those of more 
zeal than wisdom, who, being saved, themselves, as 
they think, are benevolently willing that others 
should be, and hence their action. It is none of their 
business, one feels. He sees just where they fail, in 
their assumption, while they would save him from 
the tire, and deem him an impudent and interfering 
bore, as the Englishman did his French tormentor. 
They had better wait till their services are needed. 


> 





STYLES OF JEWELRY. 

It is a curious and interesting fact, though few are 
aware of it, that the tastes of different countries in 
regard to the style of jewelry are so decidedly differ- 
ent, that particular designs are required for ditferent 
countries. For instance, in the case of the ornamen- 
tation on the backs of watches, each country has its 
favorite style. For France, the general style is a 
small bouquet, or a shield with a few flowers, with a 
very narrow border; the groun:l either straight bar- 
ley or a fancy pattern of engine turning. This is also 
the style for Italy. For Germany, heavy ornaments 
with little engine turning. The Russian taste is cor- 
responding, intermixed with jewelry and enamelling. 
(fhe Spaniards like scriptural subjects, diversitied 
with bull-fights. Turkey and the East most admire 
flowers, and the watch-cases are in general decorated 
both inside and outside with these ornaments. Naval 
subjects are the current taste of the North Awmeri- 
cane, sometimes varied by gold-digging scenes. Mex 
ico and South America have also saints and scrip- 
tural subjects, intermixed, however, with buftalo- 
hunts aud cock-fights as their standing decoratiun. 





——— > 


A COLORED MAN’s PILGRIMAGE —In Washington 
there is an eccentric colored man, whose sole ambi- 
tion seems to be considered a devoted worshipper of 
the memory of Lincoln. For weeks past, in rain and 
sunshine, in warm weather and cold, he has made 
pilgrimages three times a day to the Lincoln monu- 
ment in trout of the City Hall. He approaches al- 
ways from Pennsylvania Avenue, and walks rapidly 
along the centre of Louisiana Avenue to the mona- 
ment, upon approaching which he removes his hat, 
and, bareheaded, walks around it solemnly three 
times, then embraces and kisses the cold marble, 
after which he mutters an unintelligible speech, and 
then departs as he came, and is not seen again until 
the hour for his next pilgrimage. No one seems to 
know anything about him, whence he came or where 
he lives; and as he is simple-minded and harmless, 
no one molests him or interferes with what seems to 
him to be a supreme though melancholy enjoy- 
ment. 





FUN AT THE RINK.—When the ice is in good con- 
dition, a visit to the South End Skating Rink is full 
of interest and fun. Health and happiness await 
all who go there. Music, lights, laughing girls, flash- 
ing steel, and graceful tumbles, are enough for one 
evening. 





Fashion and Gossip. 


AN EMpPress’s CostuME —The dress which Enge- 
nie wore on ber fete day was composed first of a long 
tunic of white satin, trimmed with a fringe of silver 
fuchsias looped up en panier at the back. The un- 
der- skirt of the heaviest silk of apricot color (a pa'e 
yellow pink) with three flounces of silver tulle cov- 
ered with the same fringe of silver fuchsias. A long 
veil of silver striped tulle covered the tunic from 
which feli a sash of pale blue ribbon. The corsage 
was square,on the sboulders, and covered with a 
fringe of fachsias interspersed with diamonds. Fuch- 
sias and diamonds in the hair. 

BALL Dress —Here is the description of a ball- 
dress which has the merit of being new. The dress 
is of white eatin trimmed at the bottom with a wide 
flounce plaited a la Russe and with # heading. Over 
this dress, which has a very long train, a veil of 
white tulle as long as the dress is thrown. A broad 
ceinture of white satin with l»ng ends falls at the 
back over the tulle veil; very large tabs describe a 
sort of basque on the skirt in front, and one large one 
at the back. Corsage of white satin puffed on the 
cross, epaulets closed with a bow in white satin on 
the shoulder. The hair for such a dress is waved in 
very small waves, raised very much on the forehead 
over the brow, and forms bebind the ears a roll, 
which is very becoming to the face; at the back, be- 
tween the two rolls, is a cache peigneof curls. Train 
of blue-periwinkle flowers, with feather foliage in 
the hair. White satin shoes and Marie- Louise kid 
gloves. 


A REPENTANT GIRL —A weeping father of 70, and 


| & pretty daughter of i7. appeared before a New York 


Police Justice on Monday, with a sad story. The 
girl had been attending an academy at Waterbury, 
Conn., where a gay deceiver found her, made love to 
her, and induced her t leave her books and her 
friends for the pleasure and advantage of bis society. 
They went to New York and established thems+lves 
in a house of not good repute, from which the girl 
wrote home that she was happily married and would 
like to receive a visit from her parents. Her old 
father came on, 83w his daughter, took supper with 
her, and was satisfied; but a friend, learning the lo- 
cality in which his daughter was living, informed 
him of the character of the place, they went there 
with the police, and there was a scene of sobbing, 
tears and embracing, and the girl went home with 
her father. 

A NEw PANIER AND OTHER FASHIONS.—The 
newest panier is a sort of basque appendage in three 
long points, gathered at the belt and caught at the 
ends in an unobtrusive puff. This leaf panier is 
made in silk, lace and velvet. Flounces to the waist 
are to be worn in thin materials. Belts are made of 
silk or satin folds, with a finted bow in front, and a 
very large fan behind, without ends. Jewelry is 
worn to contrast with the dress. The finest hair 
chains in gold are worn for the neck. 

DRESSING THE HarrR.—A Paris correspondent 
write» that the hair is now usually dressed high, and 
a rich spray of flowers placed across the crown of the 
head, resting against the coil or plait of hair. Dark 
hair is now all the rage; therefore blondes are 
dyeing their golden tresses, and those brunettes 
who lately bleached their locks are restoring them to 
their early honors. 

HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—The daughter of a 
New York ex-street contractor wears $300,000 worth 
of diamonds.—A New York girl refused an offer 
of marriage because her suitor had tbe habit of sneez - 
ing in his’sleep ——A Cleveland girl at 60 suesa youth 
of 70 for $5000 damages to her affections by a breach 
of promise of marriage.——A widow in Indiana bar- 
gained tor her daughter’s seduction with a dry goods 
clerk ——An expected bridegroom at an appointed 
wedding ceremony in Indianapolis, instead of put- 
ting in a personal appearance, sent a message saying 
that be was only in fun and wanted to see how the 
lady would take a joke.——The question of religion, 
in the approaching marriage between the King of 
Bavaria and the Grand Duchess Maria of Russia has 
been decided. The Czar has consented to her em- 
bracing the Roman Catholic faith. She will be the 
first of the imperial family of Russia todoso. An 
envoy will be sent to Rome to arrange the conversion. 
—Four o’clock tea is the new Paris fashion.——A 
Parisian savant asserts that French glove-makers are 
obliged to make gloves with immensely long fingers 
for the American market, and then draws the con- 
clusion that we are all rapidly acquiring both the 
physical and mental peculiarities of Indians.——The 
Countess of Derwenter is still pegging away at the 
British courts for her ancestral rights.——The Prince 
Imperial! had a Christmas tree.——A young Hunga- 
rian has secured a family physician by engaging to 
marry the young American woman who has been 
studying medicine at Vienna ——The five leading 
belles at the French court wear false teeth.—The 
Empress Eugenie has purchased a diamond necklace 
for $25,000 in gold. It contains twenty stones, each 
of three carats weight. The diamonds are of the 
color the empress loves so much, yellow and straw 
tints being her favorites at the present time. In 
consequence of this new freak of Eugenie’s yellow 
diamonds are dear and scarce ——Forty-seven Amer- 
ican families all but seven from the North, are in- 
vited to all the gala parties at the Tuileries. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: HIS LIFE AND TEACHINGs: 
founded on the Four Gospels, and illustrated by 
reference to the Manners, Customs, R: ligious Be- 
liefs and Political Institutions of his Times. By 
Lyman Abbott, with Designs by Dore,D» Laronche. 
Fenn and others. New York: Harper & Brothers, 


This Life of Christ is based on the Gospels, as an. 
thentic narratives, and, avoiding all the logical dis 
cussion, it presents the events and phenomena: f bis 
career in the freedom of style with which one might 
present the circumstances of a modern life, with 
reference, however, to the sacredness of the charac- 
ter described, and with becoming reverence. Im- 
agination has been employed in the description of 
anthentic facts, enlarging upon them where the 
brevity of narration has not given them due impor- 
tance, but all that relates to dress, scenery or habits 
of the people, is the result of careful study of al) 
available authorities. Scripture references are em- 
ployed whereby to locate the scene or fact, and the 
work is ex-eedingly interesting and satisfactory. For 
sale by A. Williams & Co. 

THE OLD WORLD IN ITS NEW FACE Tmpressions 


of Europe in 1867 1868 By Henry W. Bellows, 

Vol. If. New York: Harper & Brothers 

The first volume of this interesting work excited 
great attention, and the interest created by that 
will be increased bv the second, which presents vivid 
descriptions of Italy, Egypt, the Holy Land, Greece, 
Holland and France; in all respects a l ving book, 
For sale by A. Williams & Co. 

NATURE'S NOBLEMAN. By the anthor of ‘ Rachel's 
Secret,” etc. New York: Harper & Brothera. 

A very excellent book, powerful in style, not sensa- 
tional, but fascinating, holding one as by a spell to 
the close. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 

THRE VISION; or, Hell, Purgatory and Paradise ot 
Dante Alighieri. Translated by the Rev. Francis 
Cary, A M., with the Life of Dante, Chrono gical 
View of his Age, Aduitional Notes. and Ticex 


From the last corrected London Elition. New 
York: D Appleton & Company. 


This excellent translation of Dante’s V sion, is pnb- 
lished by Apyleton & Company, in the cheap form in 
which other leading poets bave been presented. The 
million may thus become tamil ar with «1 :ssic: 1 1 t- 
erature, at a very moderate outlay. For sale by Lee 
& Shepard. 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS With IIlus- 
trations by George Cruikshank. Jobn Leecn, and 
H. K_ Browne. Oliver Twist, Great Exp-ctatiors 
Bleak House, Pictures from Italy. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. 

This is another of the highly-ornamented v. lames 
of the works of Dickens, published by Appleton & 
Co., combining several novels, and is a handsome 
book for the library. For sale by Loe & Shepard. 
SERMONS ON THE FAILURE OF PROTESTANTISM 

AND ON CATHOLICITY B: the Rev. Feruinand 


Cc. Ewer S. T. D., Rector of Christ Church, New 
York. New York: D Appleton & Company. 


A series of sermons in the intercst of the Catholic 
Charch, as distinguished from Romanism, and claim- 
ing to be the original church, through that pious king 
Henry VIII ; denying the term * Protestant Episco 
pal” that is applied to it. The sermons are torcible 
and meaty, but not by any meaus unansverable. Fr 
sale by Lee & Shepard. 

PALACE AND COTTAGE; or, Young America in 

France and Switzerland. A Storv of Travel and 


Adventure. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 


This is the fifth of the Young America S-ries, 
which so profitably blends the ideal and the real in 
its scope. The cruise of the school squadron is made 
the medium of information regarding the countries 
of Europe assumed to be visited, and the incidents of 
sea and land are wrought with a skill that might es- 
tablish them as authorities in sea-craft. In the pres- 
ent volume is culminated the wickedness of running 
oft with the little Josephine by the mautinous crew of 
“Knights of the Golden Fleece,” an act which 
brought with it a severe infliction, veritying the text 
that *‘The way of the transgressor is hard.” The 
noble conduct of the one who rescued her from their 
hands will be admired by all. 


PASSED TO A SECOND 





> 

EpiTtion —* The G ld 
Hunters in Europe, or The Dead Alive,” just is- 
sued by Lee & Shepard, of Boston, has alreidy pass- 
ed to a second edition, the first one being exhausted 


in one week. We believe “The Gold Hunters in 
Australia” and “ The Bushrangers ” have already 
run through seven or eight editions. 





“THE FLAG OF OUR UNION.”—The Warren Ga- 
zette, in speaking of the “ Flag of our Union,” says 
that it is ‘“‘one of the best family papers on our ex- 
change list. We commend heartily to our readers 
‘THE FLAG OF OUR UNION’ as an unexceptionable 
paper for household reading.’? An opinion that we 
agree with must heartily, but thank the Gazette all 
the same. 





BALLOv's MONTHLY.—Ballou’s Montbly for Feb- 
ruary is »lready «ut, anu we find it to be quite an in- 
teresting number. It contains 19 gow wood cut 
illustrations, and »m«ng them a beautifvl picture of 
Anticch College, Yellow Springs, Onie. T is is the 
institution of which Horace Mann was president at 
the time of his death, and those who were interested 
in the life and labors of that great and good man, wil! 
regard the Fag with p-culiar interest. Elli: tt. 
Tooms & Trt +t, publishers 63 Congress St., Bus- 
ton. ‘Terms $1.50 per year.— Moxrbury Gazette. 





AN ANCIENT VEMETERY.—In the village of Idal- 
ion, in Cyprus, the cemetery of a former town has 
been discovered. Some excavations have brought to 
light several tombs in perfect preservation, from 
which have been taken a large quantity of precious 
stones, jewels, coins and vessels uf gold and silver. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. 


errr rrr 


BY R. B. EDSON. 


I had a vision yester-even ; 
I saw a crowd go softly by, 
Between the daylight and the dark, 
Each seeming half ashamed and shy. 
With faces veiled some walked apart— 
Women, of course, yet men were there— 
Trying to hide with jest and laugh 
Their hearts beneath a careless air. 





“ What is it ?"’ I questioned; when a voice 
Made, clear and low, this strange reply : 
* Beyond the laurel copse you see 
Outlined against the dusky sky, 
One night in seven a fountain plays, 
And all who bathe at twilight hour 
Within its magic waves shall be 
Exempt from Time's destroying power."’ 


“T never knew!"' I cried, amazed; 
* Why is it, then, that men grow old? 
May hap but few the secret know."’ 
* Listen!" he said, and then he told 
How saints forsook the house of prayer, 
And men forget their greed of gain, 
And women left their quiet homes, 
And Grief forgot its tears and pain. 


“How long?" I cried. ‘The men I know 
Grow old; mayhap they have not heard—" 
“Tt has been since time began,”’ he said, 
Smiling. I answered not a word: 
For, sore amazed, | saw my friends, 
A good half score, go softly by ; 
“The never went before ?"’ I asked: 
* A hundred times!** he made reply. 


‘IT cannot see!"’ I said, perplexed; 
Smiling, he touched my sealed eyes, 
‘Lhe scalcs and darkness fell away, 
I started with a swift surprise: 
For lo! within each heart | saw 
A fount o’ergrown with rank neglect, 
And love, and feeling, pure and sweet, 
Beside the stagnant pools were wrecked. 


* Mankind mistake '’—his voice was sad— 
* The outer for the inward sense; 
Immortal youth is of the heart, 

Love's fair, unfading recompense. 
No waves can wash away the years; 
But if within the fountain spring, 
The heart will aye be young and fair, 
Sweet with eternal blossoming."’ 
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THE HAND OF FATE: 


—OR,— 


Twenty Years of a Woman’s Life. 
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BY R. B. EDSON. 





CHAPTER IV. 


HEN Margaret first saw 
and recognized Hurst, a 


her Leart that Ross Court- 
and had come with him, 
and, foolish as it was, she 
ran her eye down the 
room, half expecting to see 
bim. And then her eyes 
came back and rested on 
Hurst, who was still regard- 
ing her with that peculiar 
smile. He came forward 
then and extended his hand, 
just as Fred Sinclair began 
the ceremony of introduc- 
tion. 

“Thank you, Sinclair, but I believe I have the 
Pleasure of Miss Lorrimer’s acquaintance.” And 
then taking her hand, and holding it while he looked 
down in her face with that strong, compelling gaze of 
his, said: 

“* This is a delightfal surprise, Miss Lorrimer.” 

“Then you didn’t know—you didn’t come to—” 

“To see you?” he interrupted. “No, I had no 
idea the fates had anything one half so good in store 
for me, when Sinclair invited me here to-night. In- 
deed, if I had thought of seeing you so soon after my 
arrival—for I will not deny that I hoped to find you 
sometime—I might have brought some message from 
an old friend of yours, that is, if he could p: ssibly 
think of any other woman just now, save Miss De 
Wolfe.” 

How curiously the lights, and the gayly-dressed 
women, and even the very walls, went round and 
round, in strange, inextricable confusion! Aud then 
how suddenly they ali vanished, and in their place 
came the quiet patos and shadows of Queen’s Square, 
sloping softly to the sea, and lying, white, and crisp, 
and still, beneath a cold October moon! 

“Miss Lorrimer—Margaret!”’ he said, 
her hand. 

She starte1, with a little noiseless gasp. 


“Come out here and sit down by the window; it is 
very cl.se.”” 





touching 











sudden hope sprang up in : 


And eo she suffered him to Craw ww her band through | \ 
his arm, and lead her to a seat; and then he insisted 
on getting her a glass of water, and finally seated , 
himself beside her, making smiling little comments 
on the cou pany, and relating incidents which seemed | 
to her so terribly irrelevant, when only one thought 
was in all her heart! And yet she could not ask | 
him, and he vould not speak of it. And then the 


consciousness of being introduced to more people, 
and of replying in a voice that seemed so far away 
and utterly unlike her own. She remembered hear- 
ing June Sinclair say to some one, “ Margaret is per- 
fectly brilliant to-night. Did you ever see such 


ter, and all so very, very far away, like a halft-re- 
membered dream, floating through the drowsy atill- 
ness of a summer’s dawn. 

And 80 at last the party broke up, and Margaret 
went home, her senses still wrapped in that strange, 
unnatural thrall, And all through the night, sleep- 
ing or waking, that san.e sense of absence from the 
body held and enveloped her, like a soft, impalpable 
cloud. And out of it all was formed only one definite 
thought, ‘Ross no longer cared for her, and her 
child would never know its father!’ And then out 
of that was born another thought—wish, desire to 
see her child. Rafe had not allowed her to go there, 
for fear some one—sbe was 80 weil-known now— 
should recognize her. But now a strong, irrepressi- 
ble longing took possession of her to see her child. 
All day lung it increased in intensity, and when 
evening came again, she could endure it no longer, 
and carefally wrapping a thick cloud about her head, 
half concealing her face in its fleecy fulds, and put- 
ting a thick brown veil over this,she stole carefully out 
when no one was observing, and went rapidly away. 

It was a fine, bright starlight, the moon just com- 
ing up in the east. She thought, as ske burried 
along, of that other night, almost a yeur ago, when 
she had walked blindly through those lonely streets— 
blindly as sbe thought, yet led by the hand of a 
watchful Providence— aCare that, amidst the uphold- 
iog of planets, the ruling of continents, and the 
jadgments of men and of angels, sti'l hath thougbt 
tor every child of his creating, in all the world which 
he hath made. 

The streets were full of people, each intent on 
some wish or purpose of his own, «nd thinking and 
caring litle of the joy or pain stirring in the breast 
of tse p.an or woman he jostled against in the street. 
I like tu look oat on a crowded city street, and, 
watching the throng go by, fancy the hopes, and 
fears, and passions tulded away under the silk, and 
velvet, and bruadclutb—so many of which no other 
human beart can ever know—s0 many of which, per- 
bape, they would not for their lives have any other 
to know. I wonder if there is anybody who does not 
sometimes rej ice that no one, not even his dearest 
friend, can know just what is in his heart, always; 
that suine thought, or some wemory, or some hope, is 
his alune; that uo other eye can ever profane it with 
its gaze. 

Margaret had left the house unobserved, I said. I 
meant unobserved by its inmates; fur, though she 
little suspected it,a man jaston the point of stop- 
ping at Ler brother’s door bad paused a moment 
when she came out, and then quietly and carelessly 
_Sauntered on bebind her. He timed bis walk very 
evenly to hers, and neither gained nor fell behind 
ber. Noone, probably, of all the scores he met and 
passed, ever suspected he was following any one. 

He did not appear anxious or eager, outwardly, in 
all the two miles that he followed the slight veiled 
and hooded figure that walked on with such a hur- 
ried, nervous step. Neither did he seem surprised 
when, after pausing a t, she disappeared 
within a large wooden building facing the sea, in the 
extreme south-easterly part of the city He did not 
follow her in, however, but contented himself by 
walking back and forth on the oppcsite side of the 
street. Neither did he seem to lose patience, though 
she was gone a good half hour, and the air was frosty, 
and his thin boots were poor protection against the 
chill of the icy pavements. But at last she came out, 
and with a quick glance about her, walked bastily 
away in the direction trom whence sbe came. He 
took one or two turns, and then throwing away a 
cigar he bad been smoking, went into the house. He 
did not stop in the kitchen or dining-rvom, but 
walked straight to the landlady’s apartment. 

“ Why, Ronald,” she said, starting, ‘‘1 thought you 
weren’t coming back to-night.” 

“Well, I have, you see,” he said, walking up to 
the bed and bending over the sleeping child, who 
stirred faintly and threw up its hancs. 

**Don’t wake the child, Ronald. I have just lain 
it down.” 

** You?” he said, with a meaning look. 

“Certainly,” a shadow of uneasiness coming into 
her face. 

*©O well, you needn’t be afraid of my waking it, 
for I want a chance to talk to you—that is, if I can 
have it,” glancing at Norah, who was putting some 
coals on the fire. 

“You can go now, Norah. I shall not want any- 
thing more,’’ Mrs. Kerville said, after a moment. 

** Goodness knows I wouldn’t stay, and him there!” 
Norah muttered, as she went back to the kitchen. 
** He’s no good, you may depend upon that, now, and 
1 b’lieve, upon me sowl, the mistress stands in awe 
of him, though she does think such a mighty sight of 
him.” 








lovely color? and her eyes quite take my breath | 
away.” And then it was Sydenham’s voice that complishment of a purpose, and I will not fail!” he 
replied, “‘She is the handso1«s8 woman I ever saw!” | 
And then there was mure talk, and low, sweet laugh- | 
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“(This he said ‘confidingly to the great black-and- | 
yellow cat half asleep before the tire, he responding 
by winking one of his solemn green eyes at her in an 
aftirmative manner, and dozing off to sleep again. 

There was a long talk between the man and wo- 
man, the man urging, aud she yielding at last, as she. 
always did, to him. 

«It is the o: ly way now, and you own yourself it is 


crowd surged that way, and Margaret had a vague | justice. Let him see that what I hinted is true, and 


he vill av what should have been done twenty- 
five—” 

“ Hush, R nald!” sbe interrupted. ‘1 don’t want 
to think about ‘hat,” the lines about her mouth 


egrowing hard and stern. 


“7 do, if you do not. I have set myself to the ac- 


said, determinedly. ‘‘1f you are willing to submit, 
you can, but I will not.” 

** But suppese he should not believe—”’ 

‘“*Suppose he should!” he interrupted, shortly. 
“ The experiment is worth trying, at allevents. By 
the way, have you such a thing as a sheet of paper 
in the house?” 

The woman went to a little desk and took out a 
great square sheet of paper and a yellow envelop, 
aud brought them and laid them on the table befure 
him. 

For the next fifteen minutes there was perfect si- 
lence in the room, save the faint scratch of a pen, 
and the steady ticking of the clock on the shelf. 
Then be took up the newly-written page, dried it a 
moment betore the fire, and then folded it, and put- 
ting it in the yellow envelop, sealed it carefully, and 
then wrote, in a bold, handsome hand: 


“SIR EDMUND COURTLAND, 
‘““BRISTOL, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, ENGLAND.” 


He smiled when he had finished, and held it before 
his companion’s face. A strange, fierce fire flamed 
in her eyes, and putting out her hand, she struck it 
to the fluor. 

The man laughed a little short laugh, and picking 
it up, put it in bis pocket and went out. 

Margaret Lorrimer did not come down to breakfast 
the next morning, and the servant who was sent to 
call ber reported that “Miss Margaret looked ra’al 
sick, and her cheeks were just crimson.” 

Rate, greatly alarmed, went quickly to her room, 
anu declared bis iuteution of sending a physician at 
once. But Margaret insisted that she was not sick, 
only a little dizzy and faint, which would all be gone 
in a little while. And Helen, who had followed her 
husband up stairs, said: 

‘1 think Margaret is right; I do not think there is 
cause for alarm. It is doubtless the reaction from 
the excitement of the party. I noticed she looked 
pale yesterday. She will get used to it by-and-by, 
as I have done.” 

* God forbid!’ Rafe exclaimed under his breath, 
and then stooped over and kissed the scarlet lips 
that ewiled a little sauly at her sister’s remark. But 
Rate knew very little of sickness, and indeed, Mar- 
garet looked so bright- he never saw her eyes so 
brilliant, or her cheeks and lips such a glowing crim- 
son-— that he was quite ready to adopt his wite’s 
theory; but he said, gravely: 

** Margaret must gu to no more parties this winter, 
Helen.” 





‘This winter? Perhaps not, for it will be spring 
in a week,” she replied, laughing. Then, noticing 
how grave ber husband looked, she added, ** Yuu fur 
; get the fourth of March ball, Rate. Margaret must 

certainly go to that. I have promised Mr. Sydenbam 
| that he should dance with her. He complains that 
the young Englishman, Hurst, completely monop- 
olized her at the Siuclair party.” 


ice on her burning flesh, 1an over Margaret; and 
turning her tace to the wall, she said, faintly: 

‘*I] was acquainted with Mr. Hurst, you see—I 
have been a great while.” 

** To be sure— quite an eternity!” Helen laughed. 
** Yuu are so old, Margaret. I dare say you have 
known this Hurst a year.” 

* It is almost two,” she answered, dreamily. 

* Incredible! 
long standing. He isn’t a lover, is he?” 

*O no!” Margaret said, with another of those 
shivers that sent # strange, sharp pang through her 
head. 

Rafe came up and bent over her with a tender anx- 
iety in his face. 

** You are quite sure you are not ill, Marga?” 

“ Quite sure, dear Rafe,” putting one hand up to 
his neck, and drawing his tace down to hers and 
kissing it. ‘“* Dear Rate!” she said over again, softly. 

It was, perbaps, eleven o’clock, when a gentleman 
called at Mr. Lorrimer’s and asked to see Miss Mar- 
garet Lorrimer, at the same time giving the servant 
bis card. Mrs. Lorrimer met the girl on the stairs. 

‘“* What is it, Jane?” she asked, carelessly. 

“A gentleman to see Miss Margaret,”’ holding up 
the card. 

Helen Lorrimer took it, and read, “ Ronald Hurst,” 
in a clear, bold hand, and half smiling, turned and 
went up to Margaret’s room herself. 

“An ‘old friend’ of yours,” she said, gayly, hold- 
ing the card suddenly before Margaret’s half-closed 
eyes. 

For an instant, everything swam before her, and 
then, with a mighty effort of the will, she rose up in 
bed. “I must see him—I must know if—’’ She 
paused, half in affright, lest she had spoken the 
words aloud; but she had not. 

* You will not godown? I think you had better 





not; doubtless to-morrow will do as well—”’ 


A little shiver, as if some one had laid a piece of 


Well, that is really a friendship of 


No, it will not,” she interrupted. **I may be ill 
to-morrow, and I want to see him very much; be- 
sides, he might not like it.” 

‘* He must be an unreasonable man to take offence 
, because a lady on whom he called was sick. How- 
ever, if you insist on going down, I will go and tell 
him.” 

“ O yes, I must go down—I mean I had ie 0a 
“Very well,” Helen said, turning to go out, an 
mentally deciding that Hurst was a lover of the re 
notwithstanding her denial. 

Ronald Hurst sat by the table, idly turning the 
leaves of a book, when the door opened noiselessly, 
and Margaret came in. He arose and came forward 
to meet her, a little triumphant glitter in his eyes. 

* Your sister said you were ill, Miss Lorrimer. 
Why did you come down?” he said, holding her 
hands and looking steadily in her face with those 
strange eyes which seemed to read her very soul. 

‘* J—I thought you might like to tell me something 
about—about yourself,” she stammered. 

He smiled curiously, and sitting down on the little 
crimson velvet tete-a tete, where he could look di- 
rectly in her face, said, carelessly : 

“I wish I could, Miss Lorrimer; but the fact is, I 
am one of those untortunate beings to whom noth- 
ing worth telling ever happens. Fate never sur- 
prises me with anything very good or very bad. 
Some men are always undergoing some sort of a new 
sensation—in love, if nothing else,” with a quick 
glance from under his drooping lids. 

He waited a moment to see if she would speak; 
but she sat quite still, looking straight before her, 
her face pale, all but a fierce, fiery red in either cheek. 

* Perhaps you have been mure fortunate,” he said, 
with an odd laug®. 

Margaret started as if she had been stung, the fiery 
red flaming from her cheeks to her forehead. Did 
this man know anything? and how much? The 
thought sped like lightning through her brain, 
though tongue an‘ lips seemed paral) zed. 

**Do not hesitate to confide any of your little 
experiences to me—you know we are old friends, 
Margaret.” 

Something in his tone annoyed her beyond endur- 
ance. 

‘*T have nothing to confide, Mr. Hurst, even}jto so 
old a friend as you,” she said, with something of her 
natural hauteur when offended. 

“Ah? well, I didn’t know. A great deal happens 
in a year, sometimes! It is a year last October since 
we parted,” with another of those little mocking 
laughs. 

Margaret looked up at bim with flashing eyes. 

* By the way,” he went on, without noticing the 
anger in her face, ‘‘ speaking of partings reminds me 
of a little mistake I made about that time. D>» you 

know [ tancied I saw you and Courtland in Queeu’s 
Square—” 

She made a little angry gesture, and half rose from 
her seat. He put out his hand, laying it over hers 
with a light, but firm pressure. She sank back, 
trembling in every limb. 

‘* Wait! you are so impatient, Miss Lorrimer. I 
was just going to say that I had lorg since discovered 
my mistake. Ross declared at the time that 1t was 
not so, and yet I didn’t more than half believe the 
fellow. A man ca1’t be depended on under all cir- 
cumstances, Miss Lorrimer, did you know it?” hold- 
ing her gaze with bir strong. magnetic eyes, ani ev- 
idently enjoying the emotion which she ao bravely 
struggled to overc.me. ‘ But I forgot,” he resumed, 
“that an innocent maiden of seventeen cannet be 
expected to know much about the natural depravity 
of man,” laughing again that same mocking laugh, 
which said so much more than bis words—so much 
more than he dared put in words! 

Again she mae a motion to rise, and again his 
hand, soft as velvet, but firm as iron, held her back. 

‘*T was saying,’’ he went on, ‘1 did not half be- 
lieve Courtland when he denied having been out 
with you the evening prior to his departure, or when 
he further declared that there was nothing between 
you, or ever would be. 1 thought there might be 
reasons “hy he did not like to have it known, you 
see. But lam entirely convinced now of my mis- 
take. I was convinced in less than three months 
atter our return. I begged his pardon, and now beg 
yours ” 

**] have nothing to forgive,” she answered, cul ly, 
her eyes louking steadily into his. 

“Ah! You are nearer a saint than any woman I 
ever saw, then!” he said, with a look that sent the 
blood to her forehead again, and before which her 
eyes fell. She knew then that, somehow, he had got 
some clue to her secret—but it was only the clandes- 
tine marriage—it could be nothing more! 

* But I have not yet told you how I became con- 
vinced that I was in error regarding Courtland and 
yourself. Some might not have taken it as proof; 
but knowing the spotless honor of my friend, how 
could I doubt? Some men might have perjured 
themselves, might have changed, through fickleness, 
or interest, or passion; but he—never! And so, as I 
said, when I saw him devoted so continually. and 
with such istakable p! e, to Emily De Wolte, 
and when | had it from his own lips that when Miss 
Eaily’s year of mourning for her mother—her moth- 
er died last April—should expire, they were to be 
married, with his father s blessing. I knew then that 
I had been laboring under an unaccountable mistake. 
I knew—” 

He paused suddenly, the white pallor of her face 
startling him. While he looked, the small banda re- 
laxed and fell nerveless in her lap, and she slid sud- 
denly to the floor. 
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and stooping, he tock the unconscious furm in his 
arms, and beld her a moment pressed fiercely to his 
heart; then laying ber back on the little tete-a-tete 
—how startling!y the criuson velvet contrasted with 
ber marble face!—kissed her passionately on lip, and 
cheek, and brow, and turning, walked suftly out the 
door, through the hall, and down the marble steps 
into the street. 

Nearly half an hour afterwards, Rafe Lorrimer, 
coming home to dinner, ran up to Lis sister’s cham- 
ber; but to his surprise, she was not there. 

“ Where is Margaret, Helen?” he arked, breaking 
in upon that lady, who looked up with a start from 
the French novel she was reading. 

“Margaret? O, I bad forgotten all about it. A 
gentleman callei—the Mr. Hurst we saw at the Sin- 
clairs’—and though I tried to dissuade her, she 
insisted on going down tosee him. I believe, Rafe, 
he is a lover of the girl's, and you had better look 
into ita littl. We know nothing about him, and 
Margaret’s face ought to make her a good match, 
Sydenham, for instance; everybody says his wife is 
in a consumption—” 

“Helen!” Rate Lorrimer never spoke so sharply 
t» his wife betore. She had the grace to blush as she 
replied: 

‘I never should have thonght of it, Rafe, if I 
hadn’t heard others speak of it; not in regard to 
Margaret, of course, but it bas been a subject of 
8; eculation for some time who will be fortunate 
cnough t» secure Sydenham when he is free.” 

Rate shut his teeth together hard. 

“A woman must be lost to all sense of decency and 
fecling who indulges in any such speculations, and, 
as tar as Margaret is concerned, let me never hear of 
such a shameless suggestion.”’ 

He spoke slowly, but witb a suppressed passion 
seething through the words. His wife bit her lip, 
and was silent. Generally, she carried things all her 
own way, and some people laughed, and said, * Rafe 
Lorrimer was the best- governed man in town;” but 
there were times when the slumbering fire in his na- 
ture broke forth, and then Helen Lorrimer knew she 
must yield. 

A moment later, Rafe’s startled exclamation, from 
the parlor below, roused her from her rather un- 
pleasant reverie--she did not particularly fancy these 
fiery moods of bis—and really alarmed her. Her 
alarm deepened when, on entering the room, she saw 
Rafe bending over a white, still face; and the thought, 
“She is dead!” came over her with a sickening 
sensation. 


CHAPTER YV. 


IT was early May, and the soft scent of ferny wood- 
lands swept up to the beautiful “ forest city,” and 
spicy odors from far-away pine groves floated in on 
the western winds, and crept, like soft-voiced nuns, 
through the noisy streets, and here and there flut- 
tered in at an open window. Margaret Lorrimer lay 
languidly back in an easy-chair, and closed her eyes 


and smiled dreamily, as the soft fingers of the wooing 


wind touched her cheek and toyed with her hair. A | bat I wouldn’t marry him for all the kingdoms of the 
woman with a sweet, calm face came and bent over | world and the glory ot them! 


her, and kissed the closed lids with a gentle, linger- 
ing fondness. 

“My precious Margaret! my rare white lily!’’ she 
whispered, touching caressingly the slender hands 
crossed idly on her bosom. ‘I am sure no May-time 
was ever half so sweet before, as this which gives us 
back our darling from the solemn borders of the 
shadowy land, where her feet tarried so long—so long 
that our hearts grew taint with fear.” 

“Not fur me, auntie—you did not fear for me?” 
she said, with a little wondering smile. 

“No, love, we feared the desolation of our own 
hearts — Rafe and I.” 

“* Yes,” she said, softly, laying her cheek caressing- 
ly against the hand lying on her shoulder. ‘ But, 
auntie, you cannot think how happy I was at the 
thought. Perhaps it was wrong, but O, it was so 
beautiful there—over the river! Perhaps you will 
think it fancy it I tell you I saw her there—my moth-~ 
er. Not weak, and white, and careworn, as when 
she vent from us, but beautiful with the freshness of 
immortal bloom. And I saw him, too, auntie. I was 
so glad! because you see I didn’t quite know—you 
know the manner of his death—and I thought she 
would be so lonesome there without him, she leaned 
on him so, always. I donot know whether it was 
his suffering or his penitence which atoned, I only 
know God had forgiven him. His face was sweet 
with the seal of redemption. I can never think of it 


again as I remembered it those last few dreadful days | 


—wild, and white, and haggard. You do not think 
this was fancy, dear Aunt Agatha?” 

**No, dear, Ido not,” was the husky, tremulous 
reply. 

“Tamso glad! 1 was atraid you might think I 
was wandering, but I was not. I knew you, and 
Rafe, and Helen, all the time; but you seemed so 
far away avd unreal-more as if you belonged to 
another world—that I could not speak to you. But 
they—they stood so close that I could feel their breath 
on my forehead, and almost, but not quite, touch 
their garments. I could not quite reach them, some- 
thing held me back. If 1 could, I should have gone 
with them, I think. “Auntie,” she added, a beauti- 
ful smile glorifying her tace “do you think it is far to 
heaven? I remember I used to fancy it was a great 
way off, through vast, shadowy spaces, through dark- 
ness, and pain, and gloom, and I was so afraid! B it 
now I know that it is only a step, a little step, only 
&@ moment’s swoon from earth to heaven.’”’ 


There wae a little stir in the ball below, and then 


her shoulder: 

* June Sinclair would come vp. She is the most 
self-willed girl!’ 

“* My dear Miss Lorrimer,” Junesaid, “ your sis er 
is a very dangercus flatterer.” And then turn ng 
her lightly rourd, acded, ** And, by way of penarce, 
you are to go down ard entertain Fred ;” and play- 
fully pushing ber out. closed the door. 

Then she came lightly across the room, in her 
breezy, airy way, and taking Margaret’s face be- 
tween Ler banc s, kisted Ler, saying: 

* You poor little drenched thing! You look like 
some poor little water-lily blooming under the sbad- 


# late snow-flake, that will melt end vanish it I put 
my finger on you?” 

Although she speke so lightly, ker pretty blue eyes 
were swimming in texrs, and ber lips were tender 
and tremulous; ter June Sinclair had a warm heart 
under all the lightness, and vanity, and thougbtless- 
ness which a fashionable life had brought to the sur- 
face. It was touched now, when she looked on the 
face of ber friend, and thought how very near dying 
she had been—she, to young, and pure, and beauti- 
ful! Tbe thought of ceath was so shocking in con- 
nection with a young person. It was a very nice ar- 
rangement for old pecple—she hardly knew how 
they could get alopg without it—but why people 
should ever die young, was an inscrutable problem 
to her. Perhaps it is in a measure to every one. 
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the sound of steps and voices on the stairs, and then, | 
after a little mon ent of silence, the door wes slowly | 
opened, and Helen said, with a backward hk over | 


ow ofa greatrck. Are you quite sure you are not | 














quite incapable of any connected thought—she began 
to conx Rate to go and see ber child. She began hes- 
itatingly and tiwidly. but atter awhile she grew so 
urgent, as if impellkd by power beyond herself, that 
Rate consented, 

Caretolly disguising himself, he went one night, 
hetveen the dayligLbt and the dusk, feeling ail the 
tie like an escaped felon, and rapped at the door of 
the large worden building which she had designated. 
Aitera little Gelay, @ woman came and opened the 
doc1; but when he esked for Mrs Kerville, she threw 
up ber hands, ¢ xclaiming: 

+O, the saints help you, sir, and didn’t you know 
abvut her?” stopping to cross herself, 

“No; is the won an dead?” he usked, hurriedly. 

“and that is just what ee don’t kpow, sir,” lower- 
| ing ber voice to & mysterious halt whisper. ‘ You 
| see, she just disappeared. One night sbe was here, 
| and in the morning s'e was quite gone, sir; and 
| though it is nigh thiee n.ouths, nobody bas ever 
; heard of her since.” 
| ‘But did—did sbe go qoite alone?” he asked, 
nervously. 

** Nobody can say as to that, sir, seein’ as nobody 
saw her go. But there was a baby which some 
thought she might have taken, though nobody knew; 
any way, it has Cisappeared too, and Norah McBride, 
as was her help, bas searched the city through a 
lookin’ for ’em, and sie says it’s er mind that they 
bave been drownded to death, or murdered, or 
sumthin’.” 

“Bat her furniture and clothing, did she take 
notbing of it with ber?” Rafe asked, amazed by the 
woman’s strange steury, and more, perhaps, by her 





Mires Agatha went sofily out and in, doing bere a! 
little and there a little, while June drew acbair in. 
front of Margaret, and talked of everything that | 
came into her mind, pausing once in awhile to touch H 
and caress her, very mucb as if she had been a pet | 


“I don’t suppose they have told you anything— | 
any of the news, I mean—that has happened since . 
you have been ill. Whenever / am sick, I shall in- 
sist on having a bulletin board at the head of my; 
bed. 1 think it n ust be terribly dull to lie and think 
about one’s self all the time, besides being unmis- 
takably selfish. It is my opinion that poor Mrs. 


stayed shut up alone all the time, speculating upon 
every new tymptom. | insisted she should come to 
my party. You remember seeing her?” 

June paused suddenly, balf in affright at the 
startled louk in Margaret's eyes. 

** What is it, dear?” she asked, hastily. 

‘Nothing; only you see, I—I didn’t know that— 
that—”’ 

**Sure enough! I forgot; it was so long ago—over 
amonth, Well, poor thing! the minister said she | 
was better off, and lam not inclined to dispute him. 
Just between you and I, 1 think it troubled ber— his 
flirtations. And they do say,” lowering her voice, 
** that it has been even worse than that! I own that 
I like Sydenham—all the women do; he isso gay and 
agreeable, and bas such a natural! tact for gallantry, 





strange manner of teiling it, interspersed as it was 
by exclamations and interjections, and “ crossings” 
innumerable. 

« O, as to the furniture, aman came and took it all 
away. He said he was a pawnbroker, and bad ad- 


kitten. | vanced her tive hundred dollars on the furniture, 


which he swore was twice what ’twas worth—wLich 
is only their way, the thieving spalpeeus! and a 
reg’] r imposition But the clothes, sir, of course | 
nobody kne» much about them but Norah, aud she | 
was that overcome she never thought«f the clothes 
till after the old fellow had gone, though she says she 
remembers tbat the pretty red-and-white wicker 


Sydenham would have been alive now, if she badn’t | basket which al ays held the child’s frocks was gone 


out of its place under the table ” 

‘*And this Norah, as you call her—where is she?” 

**O,” and a pleased expression came into her face, 
“she is married to Terence O’Rooney, and has sailed 
for Galway, in the grand uld province of Connaught, 
the week.” 

And that was a’l. It would be idle to deny that 
Rafe Lorrimer did ncvt fecl a little thrill of relief, 
though he dreaded telling Margaret, and tried to 
avoid doing so; but she vould not be put «ff, and be 
was obliged to reveal the truth to her. The result 
was, as I have said, a relapse, from which she how- 
ever rallied beyond their expectations, thougu there 
was a quiet look of sadness about the mobile mouth, 
and a vague shadow of grief. or pain, in the dark, 
thoughtful eyes, that was uot there before. But it 





I should prefer a man 
I could trust - that is, if the race is uot extinct. And | 
speaking of men reminds me that Mr. Hurst has gone 
back to England.” 

Margaret yave a little quick cry, balf surprise half 
joy. She had eo longed to know something about 

, him, where be was, and if she psust meet bim when- 
ever she went out, or, worse still, be placed on the 

, rack by his remorseless hands. 

** He isn’t your lover, Margaret? Some fancied he 
was,” June said, hardly knowing how to account | 
for the emotion she had manifested. | 

**No, June; he is only an old acquaintance, noth- 
ing more.” 

“Tam so glad! You see, / don’t like him, though 
Fred insists he is splendid. There is something 
about him, I can’t explain really what, only that I 
have a theory that in some preexistent state he was 





‘soul and expression to it. 


did not detract trom her beauty, it ratber added 
Indeed, Margaret was 
never quite so lovely betore. There was an inexprts- 
sible charm about ber tace that was hss of physical 
than of spiritual beauty. It was as if the refiner’s 
tire had burned away every hint of dross, and left 
only the pure gold. 

(oming home one rare June day, from a pleasant 
mornivg drive out in the suburbs, where the roses 
were blossoming, and the robins flashing through the 
leaty shadows, and callit g gayly to t! e sweet-voiced 
blue-bird, showing like so “e rare /apis lazuli against 
the golden sunsbive, Margaret felt ber pulses quick- 
en, and ber heart, tron: contact with the strong. fresh 
heart of Nature, grow strong and hopeful again. 
The world was very beautiful, ard lite was very 
sweet, after ail. 

“Isn’t she looking charming?” June Sinclair 
asked, as she half lifted her from the carriage. “I 





| one of those great, soft-footed pantoers of which one 
reads; and I never looked in his great black eyes, 


I could bear the switch of the creature’s tail, as it 
croucbed, preparatory for the fatal spring at the 
throat of its victim. Pleasant, wasn’t it?”’ she asked, 
with a little nervous laugh. 

Margaret closed her eyes, and a faint shudder ran 
over her, but she did not speak; and Miss Agatha, 
| coming in just then, noticed her extreme paleness, 
' and said, very decided!y: 
| ‘* Margaret mustn’t talk any more this morning.” 


| talk ¢o ber,” June said, laughing pleasantly, as she 
arose to go. * But there are more days coming, my 
sweet lily-of-the-valley, and by-and-by you and I 
will go out driving, and then, Miss Lawrence- ah 
then!” And with a bow and a little breezy laugh, 
she was gone. 
But the days were long in coming, and it was late 
in Jane befure the pleasant threat was carried out. 
Margaret had convalesced so slowly, and then she 


and peril—but from which she had happily rallied— 
that they were very careful of her. 

Only Rafe ever knew the cause of that relapse, 
bowever; and though he blamed himself severely, 
he was n»t really to blame, for Margaret had obliged 
him to tell her what he had. 
was: 

As soon as she had so far recovered as t» be able to 
sit up, and think —for there was a long time she was 


** Which, being interpreted, means that / must not ! 


had had a sort of relapse once that threatened to | 
carry her back to her old state of unconsciousness | 


And this was what it | 


always knew I wes a tamcus dcctor, and this proves 
it. I leave it to you, Marga, if this isn’t altogether 


with the strange opal gleams in them, but I fancied | the pleasantest prescription you have taken?” she 
| asked, with one of ber breezy laughs, that always 


reminded ore, even in mid-winter, of her charming 
namesake. 

‘I think it must be the fabled Elixir of Life, dear 
June,” Margaret replied, smiling. 

But Margaret was tired, nevertheless, and so went 
up to her room with Miss Agatha, that lady thinking, 
as she took off her wraps, and brushed back the short 
clustering curls that fell in little fantastic rings over 
her low, broad forebead—for all Margaret’s long, dark 
, braids bad been cut off when she was ill—and noticed 
| the pretty sea-shell pink dawning in her cheek, and 
the soft coral of ber lips, that there never was anuther 
| girl in all tbe world quite as pretty as her darling. 

Then arranging a cushion for ber feet, she brought 
her a dainty little lancheon— Miss Agatha had not 
| lest her regard for dainty lunches—and sat at her feet 
while she partook of it, while Margaret told her of the 
beautiful birds and flowers she had seen, and how 
tresh and green the grass was, and how tenderly the 
sunsbine fell over it all. After it was all done, and 
the tray carried away, and the crambs carefully 
brushed from the carpet, Miss Agatha came up sotily 
behind her and dropped a paper in her lap. 

“It is a foreign postmark, dear, and is, 1 think, an 
English paper,” Miss Agatha said, leaning on the 
back of her chair, and looking over her shoulder as 
she unfolded it. 

From the first Margaret had a presentiment of 











; what it contained, but when she actually saw, clearly 


ontlined in small capitals, under the head of ‘ Mar 
riaves ” ** Ross Courtland and Miss Evoily De Wolfe,” 
she saw nothing else plain!y, neither time nr place— 
her heart seemed to grow suddenly still, and yet she 
saw, like one in a dream, this line jast below it: 

“Died in Brist:1, Gloucestershire, very suddenly, 
of apoplexy, Sir Edmund Courtland, at 81 years * 

And then for asingle instant everything grew dark, 
when a little sharp cry beside her roused her reeling 
senses, and lLwking round she saw Miss Agatha lying 
white and still on the fluor where she had failen 
Tbe counter alarm brought back her consciousness 
and self possession. Springi:g bastily to the closet 
she poured out a ;l:as of wine, and tried to force 
some of it through the rigid lips, but it only ran 
down on the carpet, and stained the soft lace which 
Miss Agathaal vays wore ather throat. Thoroughly 
alarmed, she set down the glass and ran hastily down 
the stairs, and panting, and nea'ly breathless, threw 
open the parlor door with a sobbing cry: 

“O Helen, auntie bas fainted—or is dead! 0, 
Helen!” bursting into a sudden passion of tears. 

But «hen Mrs. Lorrimer ani Margaret gained the 
chamber, Miss Agatha was sitting up on the floor, 
and, though very pale, smiled faintly when she saw 
them 

“It is nothing to alarm you,” she said, recovering 
herself with an evident effort. ‘*I was warm, and 
the room was close, and I very foolishly fainted,” 
sniling again, but such a wan, pitiful smile, that 
Margaret cried out: 

“O Aunt Agatha, you are ill— your face is 80 white! 
O Helen, do send for somebody.” 

‘* Hush, you poor frightened chil 1,” she said, rising 
to ber feet. * Don’t you see that Iam well now? 
Just open the window, and let me sit a moment in 


your easy-chair, Marga, and I shall be quite mys-if |. 


again.” 

And so Margaret opened the window and arranged 
the pillows, as she hat done so often for her, and 
Helen went down for a glass of water. All at once it 
tlashed upon Margaret about the paper, and hastily 
looking about her she was a little startled upon not 
fincing it She went to the table and moved some 
bocks, and glanced under the chairs, but nothing 
looking like @ paper met her eye. She could remen- 
ber vothing of it from the moment it had fallen from 
her hand when tbe feeling of faintness came over her, 
Could she unconsciously have carried it down stairs 
in her sudden alarm? Her heart gave a little throb 
ot affright at the thought, and as Helen came up, s! e 
hastened do=n, looking carefully all the way, a doll 
sense of desolation in ber heart asx the full f -ree ot his 
pertidy came up before her. She thoug!t she w:s 
prepared to bear it, that her heart was schooled to 
bear it calmly, but she knew now that she had un- 
consciously cherished a hope that Harst had spoken 
fxl-ely. But now! Well, it was her punishment, 
she thought, for her folly and error in c nsenting to 
be a party to the deception whose fruits had been 
only bitterness and suff-ring. Ard with a sharp 
pang she thought of the little life which had so mvs- 
teriously slipped out of ber reach or knowledge, ard 
wondered if somewhere it was tossed, a nameless 
vaif, upon the cold charities of a world, whose poor 
are like the sands, as numberless and as unregarded ; 
or, if Gd in his pitying love, had taken it to his own 
eternal home, and given it a new name—a nane 
sweet with the fragrance of innocence and peace. 

Miss A zatha soon recovered,and quiet was restored ; 
but, thongh Margaret looked in every nook and 
corner ot the bouse, and even ventured to ask H»len 
if she bad seen it, still no trace of the missing paper 
was di-covered. A week afterward Miss Agatha 
went hor e,a little quieter and graver than when 
she had come, but with the same geni«l, gentle de- 
meanor that made her always so attractive a c »m- 
panion and friend. 

The summer days went by, and in the first cool 
davs of autumn Ronald Hurst came back to Portland. 
Margaret could not repress a little feeling of shrink- 
ing when she heard of it, but she had grown strong 
since that dreary morning when he had torture1 her 
so cruelly. She was no longer the weak, nervous 
girl, dreading some terrible confirmation of her tears 
from bis lips. The blow had fallen there was noth- 
ing more of hope or dread. And so, though she 
could never forget the past, and the freshness of her 
faith in love and truth was lost, she grew calm and 
cheerful, and quietly happy. The bitter lesson had 
not made her bitter, it had rather made her more 
patient, and forbearing, and tender-hearted. People 
said oftener, “‘ How sweet and good she is,” than, 
‘* How very beautifal;” not that she was less beauti- 
ful, for all that next winter she was called the loveli- 
est girl in the city, and had homage enongh paid her 
to have turned the head of any common girl. But 
the most charming thing of it all was, she now seem- 
ed to be conscious of it. She met Hurst often, but 
only once bad he ever made any allusion to the past, 
and then simply to ask herif she “received that 


paper.” 

‘*Yes. You sent it?” she asked, looking quietly in 
his face. 

“Yes. I thought you would like to see it—or, 


rather, I wished you to know that I told you the 
truth that morning.” 

‘1 am convinced,” she answered, gravely, and the 
subject was dropped. 

They did not go out as much as they had the win- 
ter before, but there was mest always company at the 
house. Helen Lorrimer wasn’t adevotee of solitude, 
by any means; on the contrary, an evening alone 
with her husband and Margaret was inexpressibly 
dull in her estimation. And so she planned to have 
little select coteries that came in, in the most delight- 
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| all. 
| fash at a word or look seemed to content him. For, 
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fully impromptu fashion, until it was quite a rare 
thing for them to be quite alone. Among those who 
came oftenest were Robert Sydenham and Ronald 
Hurst. June Sinclair laughingly denominated them 
«the omnipresent,” and said she ‘lived in continu- 
al expectation of a duel, with ‘ a woman in the case.’” 

Hurst, however, acted very little likealover. He 
care often to the house, to be sure, and haunted 
Margaret’s steps wherever she went, but that was 
The fact that he could make ber tremble and 


as time went by, and Margaret learned more of the 
world, and knew its suspicion and uncharitableness, 
she realized more fully the way in which it would 
regard her, if once her secret was discovered. She 
knew her simple declaration wonld bave little weight 
unsubstantiated by proof; and, even if she could have 
proved her marriage, it would have detracted little 
from the scandal, for the fact of his desertion and 
subsequent marriage would give rise to uncharitable 











surmises and disagreeable remarks. One cannot 
| change his nature, though he may subdue it, and the 
| Lorrimer pride was by no means dead in Margaret’s 
bosom, and it kept her in constant fear lest the past 
should be brought to light. Something of it she was 
| convinced Ronald Hurst knew—but how much? She 
| asked herself the question a score of times daily, 
| sometimes half b+ lieving it orly the outgrowth of her 
| morbid fancy, and again, at some look or tone, or 
carefully-guarded speech, whose litent meaning no 
| one else perceived, fearing lest he knew all! 

Looking back to that last summer at Sackville, she 

remembered what he had said to her. He had 
| sought ber out one night and tuld her of his love tor 
‘her. She was young, thoughtless and high-spirited, 
and bad disliked him from the first, and his words 
annoyed her, and her refusal was cold, bitter and 
, scorntul, She had never forgotten the expression of 
| Lis face, as he replied: 

“If I live you will be sorry for this some day, Mar- 
garet Lorrimer! A man’s hate is more terrible than 


‘| bis love, as much as you may despise that.” 


But trom that night he had never made the slight- 


:| est allusion to it, and but for thie quiet power which 


he once in awhile showed her he held, she would 
have thought he had forgotten. 

But Robert Sydenham was an altogether different 
man. If he had wooed a woman, and she had refused 
him, he would have immediately tried another one! 
His love—or passion, more properly—was the most 
transterable thing in the world. It had been done so 
many times that it required no effort at all. He 
couldn’t begin to remember all the pretty faces that 
he had looked love to, and didn’t really care to, either. 
Some of the memories might not have been so pleas- 
ant. 
the sweetest one of them all. But though, from mere 
force of habit, he made love to her in a delightful, 
non-committal way, his new sense of freedom was too 
delicious to give up just yet, and so the winter, and 
the spring, and the summer passed away, and he had 
said nothing definite—had asked no question to which 
Margaret could give a decisive answer. But he at- 
tended the Lorrimers wherever they went, visited 
there continually, and assumed a quiet little air of 
proprietorship over Margaret when in settee that 
was extremely suggestive. 

Society had done speculating about the probability 
of Mr. Sydenham and Mise Lorrimer marrying each 
other, and was now concerned chiefly in regard to 
the time. All her friends considered it a settled 
thing, and spoke of it to her assuch. Her earnest 
denials were only considered a piece of girlish acting, 
and very natural and excusable. Especially was 
this the case from the fact that her sister-in-law gave 
them to understand that Margaret was to marry Mr. 
Sydenham. There was no doubt but Mrs. Lorrimer 
desired he should. She felt a little thrill of delight 
at the thought of him as a brother in law. Mrs. 
Helen had too much pride to commit any overt act of 
indiscretion, but she did like the little gallant 
speeches which Sydenham was in the habit of mak- 
ing to her, when there was no one by, and thcught, 
as one of the family, it would be perfectly proper for 
him to say such things to her, or even, as he had 
once done—probably on the strength of the prospec- 
tive relationship—kiss her. 

Ronald Hurst had been away a large part of the 
spring and summer. When he returned in late au- 
tumn he heard the story on every hand. He didn’t 
appear surprised, but laughed, and said, “ He must 
call on Miss Lorrimer and offer his congratulations.” 

No one noticed anything peculiar about his looks 
when he said it, except June Sinclair, whom her 
brother called a perfect Columbus in the way of dis- 
coveries, 

“O, you can ridicule it if you choose,” she replied, 
curling her short upper lip, disdainfully. “ You can 
never see anything. Don’t I know that I saw the 
yellow gleams in his eyes, like little pale flames, and 
saw the nervous twitching of his hands as he turned 
the leaves of a book. And when he got up to go out, 
didn’t he creep along softly, as if he was going to 
pounce upon somebody from somewhere overhead? 
Ugh! it makes me shiver!” 

“It’s more likely the east wind,” her brother re- 
plied, contemptuously, “‘ especially, as you are stand- 


ing directly in it. You are the most fanciful girl I 
ever saw!” 
























































Hurst went directly to Rafe Lorrimer’s and asked 
for Margaret, who, chancing to be alone in the par- 
lor, the servant at once showed him in. Something 
like a chill wave struck her when he was announced, 
but she had gained a good deal in self control in the 
last year, and did not show ber heart so plainly. 


But jast now he fancied Margaret Lorrimer’s- 


with a peculiar emphasis on the name, as he took 

her band. 

“Have you heard that it was anything else?’ 

forcing herself to look in his face. 

**T have heard that it was to be. Margaret!” clos- 

ing his fingers over her hand with sudden fierceness, 

‘* tell me it you are to marry Sydenham?” 

* He bas nct asked me.” 

** But, if he does, tell me quick!” his grasp tighten- 
ing on her hand. 

‘*You hurt me, Mr. Hurst,” trying to withdraw 
her hand. 

“ And you hurt me, Margaret Lorrimer! you have 
burt me every day of your life for the last three 
years. Every one of your accursedly-sweet smiles 
has been like adagger thrust into my heart. Do 
you think I have no feeling? that, like that fair faced 
libertive, whom you are waiting to ask you to marry 
him, 1 can forget the woman I love in a week!” 
And flinging her hand from him he walked up and 
down the room like a chained tiger. 

‘* Ronald,” she said, coming and standing before 
him, “I tell you I am not going to marry Sydenham ; 
I am not.” 

“No, because you dare not!’ he interrupted. 
“Did you think I should /et you do it?” he asked, 
meaningly. 

* I did not know you were my keeper, Mr. Hurst,” 
a slow color coming into her face. 

“ Not even of your secrets, perhaps,” he sneered. 
“If I had not been —what then?” 


her face with her hands. 


love, after all.. O Margaret! Margaret!” 


man, and laid her hand on his arm gently, 


again. 
only as you hope for mercy, be merciful to me. 


heavier!” 
* But you preferred him. 


rising to his cheek. 


answered you that night. 
shall never be more to any man on earth.”’ 
* You promise me that?” he asked, eagerly. 
* Yes, I promise it.” 
** Be careful that you keep it, Margaret! 


not my nature. 


promise; no longer—not an hour! 


despite a thousand fates!” 
He rose slowly to his feet as he ceased speaking 
and walked toward the door, then, suddenly turing. 


held her so close that she cried out with pain. 
he put her abruptly away and went out. 


face again, 


CHAPTER VI. 


** It could be hardly worse than this—this bondage,” 
she said, wearily, sinking into a chair, and covering 


“QO Margaret,” he cried, suddenly, coming and 
kneeling at her side, “if only my love were not a 
bondage to you! I thought I hated you, but it is only 


She looked up, touched by the wild passion of the 


* Ronald, I am more sorry for this than you are. I 
have no love to give any man. Whatever has been 
in the past is dead now—I shall never love any man 
1 do not know what of the past you know— 
If 
you know anything, you know that love has brought 
me only puin. O Runald, do not make the burden 


Z would not bave done 
as hedid—I, whom you scorned,” a swartby flush 


* But am 1 not punished? And, Ronald, I have 
been sorry a hundred times for the way in which I 
Let me be your friend—I 


I have 
sworn that, while I live you shall never marry an- 
other man. I am going to trust you. I am going 
away, perhaps for years, but I shall not forget—it is 
Your secret—and I know more, per- 
haps, than you think—is safe while you keep your 
Fate has been 
against me from the hour of my birth—ay, even be- 
fore,” he said, with bitter emphasis, ‘‘ and love, and 
fortune, and name, are all alike denied me. But I 
will not yield—one of them I have sworn to have, 


he came back, caught her a moment in his arms, and 
Then 
It was six- 
teen years before Margaret Lorrimer locked in his 


‘OnE day Mrs. Helen Lorrimer was startled by see- 
ing @ woman going out of the yard, clad in a faded, 
pink dress, a water-proof cape, well worn, and a 


the ludicrousness of the whole thing struck her £0 
forcibly that she broke into a laugh, though she was 
still a little vexed with Margaret. 

“Don’t be alarmed, dear Helen; if you did not 
know me, how could others?” Margaret answered, 
sootbingly. “I had an unconquerable desire to doa 
bit of marquerading. It has been quite delightful, I 
assure you. I went into Rafe’s store, and asked if 
his wife wanted a seamstress. He ‘didn’t think she 
did’—and I saw him glance at my dress—‘ but I 
might call and inquire,’ and he gave me the number 
very politely.” 

Mr. Sydenham did not call at the Lorrimers that 
night, nor the next, nor yet for a week, and Mrs, 
Helen was quite sure he was sick, but one day Rate 
| said, when he came in to dinner, looking closely at 
Margaret: 

** Sydenham has sold out his entire establishment, 
and sailed fur Europe this morning,” 

*“ Margaret, this is your work—you have refused 
him, you silly girl! You will be sorry, yet.” Mrs. 
Helen’s cheeks were flushed, and she spoke sharply. 
** Perhaps,” Margaret replied, quietly; “ but, as 
Mr. Sydenham never asked me to marry him, I can- 
not well see how / am to blame.” 

Mrs, Lorrimer finisher’ her dinner in silence, evi- 
dently much more affected by Robert Sydenham’s 
departure than was Margaret, and with a vague im- 
pression that somehow she was to blame for it. Well, 
perhaps she was. Rate asked her the question when 
they were alone. 

‘*The man who insults me when he supposes I am 
a poor sewing girl, can never marry me when I am 
the famous belle, Miss Lorrimer!” she said, laugh- 
ing, though her lips trembled. 

‘Margaret! did he dare? Tell me, my poor 
child!” he cried, springing to his feet. 

And so she told him all, not even omitting the 
story of poor Annie Fursyth, which Mrs. Kerville 
had told her. 

* And you see, Rafe,” she said, ‘‘there was no 
other way, for I could bear it no longer, with every 
one saying I was to marry him—ah, Rafe, they don’t 
know that I have no right to marry!” 

* But I think you have—his marriage frees you.” 

‘No, I am his wife all the same, though he chooses 
to ignore it. I shall never marry while he lives—I 
never wish to. But about thisSydenham. Knowing 
what I did of him, I would not have married him if I 
were ever so free. If he had only asked me so that I 
could have refused him, but he did not, yet all the 
while talking to me asif he had! And so I decided 
upon a little strategy as a last resort. 1 first came in 
to see if you would know me, and when you did not, 
I went there. I disguised my voice so as to make it 
sound like ‘Mary Arnott’s’—and it was much the 
same dress I had worn when I was that person—and 
gave him a little paper containing a half-made coat, 
and a note he had sent me the morning 1 left Mrs. 
Kerville’s, asking permission to engage board fur me 
somewhere up town. 

*T was called away so suddenly I had not time 
to return the work, or accept your offer,’ I said, lay- 
ing both before him. ‘Is it too late for the latter, 
now? I find Mrs. Kerville has gone.’ 

*** Certainly not, my little girl,’ he said, reaching 
over and taking my hand. ‘I have thought of you 
daily, and tried to find you, but you know you were 
always very chary of your face, and never permitted 
» | metoseeit. I had an intuitive perception that it 
» | was beautiful, however. Come in to-morrow evening 
—say about eight o’clock—and I will go with you to 
a place I hope will suit you.’ 

“¢Thank you, you are very kind,’ I said, in my 
natural voice, and at the same moment my veil acci- 
dentally slipped from my face. ‘Good-day, Mr. 
Sydenham!’ And I bowed as gracefully as though I 
had been clothed in velvet, arranged my.veil, and 
walked out. I gave only one swift glance at his face, 
but it was enough. I doubt if he ever forgets ‘ Mary 
Arnott.’ I fancy he believed that I had been 
maequerading from the first, and took out plain sew- 





She tried to put all thought of Ross Courtland out 
of her mind, but she covld not quite forget that first 
wild, sweet draugbt of love, and sometimes her pulses 
thrilled with a little of the olden fire, when some 
chance theught brought back some tender look or 
tone of that rare, sweet summer-time. But Margaret 
was not one to yield to visionary regrets. Life war a 
grand and beautiful thing to her, and she thanked 
God daily thatso much of U1] ssedness and peace was 
given her. If a bitter frost bad nipped the first and 
tenderest buds, there were sti)] left the later blussoms 
to fill her life with bloom and fragrance. 

But one day a shadow fell over all—all the bright- 
ness of earth and sky, «ll the glory of life and love; 
Rafe was dying! Rate, whom she loved better than 
her own life! O, what a wide, dreary blank the 
great world looked to her then! And when, at last, 
all was over, and the dear face she l»ved so well was 
lying—O so still! in the quiet, darkened pa:l :r, with 
a pleasant emile on the stirless lipsp—how could they 
smile when her heart ached so!—and a solemn hush 
had fallen on all the house, Helen could talk, with 
her handkerchief to her eyes, of her ‘* wourning,” 
and what she should get, and whom she shceuld send 
for to come to the funeral, but Margaret only sat 
white and rigid, looking steadily out of the window, 
yet with eyes that saw not! 

There was no reason, now, why she should not stay 
with Miss Agatha. Helen did not need her, and te 
house seemed so des late to her, and everythii g 
spoke so continually of the dear presence gone, that 
after a few weeks—she would not leave Helen just 
yet—she decided she would goto Miss Agatha. But 
Miss Agatha did not need her. Miss Agatha had 
gone where there was no more pain, or weariness, or 
suffering ; where the weight of years and sadness had 
fallen away like a veil that is rent, l-aving her soul 
fresh and strong in the beauty of eterna) youth. 

A letter came one day telling them of this. It was 
from Miss Agatha’s attorney, and stated, ¢lso, that 
Miss Lawrence had left her entire fortuve of some 
tifty thousand dollars to Miss Lorrimer, only stipulat- 
ing that she should take, in addition to her own, the 
name of Lawrence, to which Margaret at once a n- 
sented. The old house in Carmarthen street had 
been disposed of by Miss Agatha the week before her 
death, and a pretty little villa, just a little back trum 
the city, taken in its place. 

©] thought you would like it better, dear,” she bad 
written in a letter she had left for Margaret, ‘ be- 
cause it would have no asscciations. to shadow your 
heart; and 1 do not wish you to think of me sorrow- 
fully, but as one, who, after patient waiting, ste; ped 
gladly across the bound of life into a fairer eternity. 
There is but one thing more: In my writing-desk 
you will find a little package—let it be buried with 
me. I had hoped to see you once more, my dear 
Margaret, but 1 know now that I cannot. I hope 
you will like the new home I have bought for you—I 
remember you once called it beautiful—and that it 
may somehow bring you peace and happiness, which 
something tells me it will.’’ 

Margaret wept softly as she read this letter from 
the dead, and then folding it away prepared to obey 
her request. She found the package, but in lifting it 
out a little portrait fell to the floor. She took it up, 
and looked at the face. It was a man’s picture, tad- 
ed in coloring, and old-fashioned in dress but with a 
look in the smiling eyes, and about the full, soft lips, 
tbat haunted her like some old, far away memory. 
She took up the package, and opened it to put in the 
picture, when to her profound astonishment she saw 
betore her the English paper she had lost so long ago! 
It was worn and creased, and had, besides, the stain 
of tears on it. She took up the other papers—they 
were mostly letters—when one of them fell open a 
a little, and disclosed a faded bunch of withered 


with the one word ‘“* Edmund,” barely visible on its 
yellow surtace. 

‘* Poor auntie! your heart had its faded romance, 
too,”? Margaret said, softly, as she folded them all to- 





flowers, to which was appended a tiny slip of paper 


cloud and thick brown veil completely enveloping 
her bead and face. She walked rapidly without once 
looking round. Mrs. Lorrimer watched her until 
she was out of sight, and then she went out through 


ing for a little nice amusement.” 


But Helen Lorrimer never knew, nor society in 
general never knew why, what they thought so sure 


a match, was thus abruptly broken oft. 


the dining-room and opened the kitchen door. 
hastily. 


try sbe was rolling, with a surprised look. 
** Nor any sort of a woman—any stranger?” 


door.” 


on the line, and Mr. Lorrimer’s overcoat. 
Jane,” 


expostulated, ‘‘ and I’ve just put them out.” 
* Never mind. I want them brought in.” 
looking very much as if she would like to laugh. 


same ‘ questionable” person. 


revealing the flushed face of Margaret Lorrimer. 





“I suppose it is Miss Lorrimer yet?” he asked, 





* Has a beggar been here—a woman?” she asked, 


* No ma’am,” Jane said, looking up from the pas- 


**No; nobody that I have seen, and I have been 
where I should have heard any rap on the back 


“Maybe she went round to the side door, Jane. 
She looked like a very questionable sort of a person. 
She walked very fast—go out and see if my furs are 
And 
as the girl washed the flour off her hands to 
go out, ** you may bring them in, if they are there.” 

** But it’s such a nice day for them to air,” Jane 


In a moment Jane came in with them in her arms, 


It was, perhaps, two hours afterward that Mrs. 
Lorrimer going through the hall came full upon this 
She gave a little | 
shriek, when the “strange woman,” with a sudden | 
motion drew the cloud and veil from her head, 


One by one the years ran on, bringing little of 
change to Margaret Lorrimer. She lived by turns 
at Portland and St. John. Miss Agatha was not as 
strong, and she dirliked more and more to stay alone, 
and Margaret would have stayed with her altogether, 
but for the fact that Rafe was not willing to spare 
her. Rafe was not quite well, either. Margaret 
grew more and more anxious about him every time 
she went home. She could not have Rafe die—dear 
Rafe! who had been so kind and tender to her all 
these vears, as if he had never quite forgiven himself 
for that one night. He was all she had left to love, 
save Aunt Agatha, and she knew she would have her 
but a little while longer. 

She had quite given up ever finding her baby—it 
was always a baby to her—long and long ago. She 
tried to think of it in heaven with her father and mo- 
ther, and wondered if it would know her when she 
went to it. The thought of it always came back to 
her as she had seen it that night—thbat last night 
when she walked through the snowy, frosty streets, 
with such a fierce, wild fire burning in her veins. A 
pretty picture it was; a flushed, dimpled face, framed 
in moist rings of soft flaxen hair, with dark, laughing 
| blue eyes—so like his—and dainty rose-red lips. It 
hung in her heart through all the long years like 





“Good heavens! Margaret,what is the meaning of some sweet dream of heaven, making it purer and 
this masquerading?” sbecried, with a flush of anger. 
* To think that I teok you for a thief, and made Jane 


tenderer by its intangible presence. Its real, actnal 
life seemed to her like some vague dream of mingled 


gether, and went in with hushed step, and laid them 
reverently upon the heart whose beatings they had 
so often stirred and quickened. 

O Love! Love! who outlivest time and space, and 
risest above lips and hands of dust to thy native 
immortality. 

It was Margaret’s thirty-fifth birthday when she 
moved into her new home. It seemed bardly possi- 
ble to her as she thought of it. She luoked in the 
glass, half expecting to see an old, withered, faded 
woman. She saw instead a tall, fine rounded form, 
@ fair, brilliant face, dashed with tender crimeon in 
the cheeks and lips, great, tender, melting, dark- 
brown eyes, and heavy coils of dark hair encircling 
the head like a coronet. There was not much of the 
girl’s look left in her face, but it was a better, and 
stronger, and more attractive face, nevertheless. 

Margaret was very happy that day—happier than 
she had thought two months ago she could ever be 
again. She felt a little pang of self-reproach as she 
thought of it, and yet, despite her, a little song sai g 
through her heart allday. Over and over she looked 
from the windows at the city, lying like a great mass 
of white eggs in a nest, at her feet; while the drift- 
ing sails in the harbor beyond seemed like the scft 
flutter of wings above the curious breod. At the far 
right she saw the river widening to the bay, with 
Carleton lying asleep on its breast, and far away to 
the left rose the dense, wooded hills that shut in with 
their cool shadows the placid waters of ** Lily Lake.” 
The long, white, suingly beach lay gleaming in the 
sunshine, and here and there great «l uds of smoke 
rose and sailed away, like dark winged birds, among 





bring in my furs and Rate’s overcoat!” And ther , sweetness and pain, as dreamy and as unreal. 


the bills. 
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The house was located half way up one of those 
wild, wooded hills, for which the Province is famous. 
Below, long, irregular terraces, one after another, 
sloped to the street, but above, scores of dusky firs 
pointed their emerald spires to heaven, while in the 
interstices, huge gray rocks bared their foreheads, 
like chained giants praying for deliverance. One 
might easily fancy the cool water trickling down 
their jagged sides to be penitential tears, and the 
soft April mist that floated above, the incense from 
their off rings. Perhaps something of this thought 
was in Margaret’s Lawrence’s (as she was now call- 
ed), mind, for a little awed smile softened the curve 
of her lips as she stood gazing up—up, to the very 
clouds it seemed. 

* Please, are you the new lady?” said a childish 
voice, close at her side. 

She was standing on the broad piazza that sur- 
rounded the house, and looking down saw a delicate, 
dark-eyed boy of six or seven years, looking shyly 
and wistfully at her. 

** Yes,’’ she answered, smiling, and stooping down 
and drawing himtoher arms. ‘I am Miss Margaret 
Lawrence.” 

** And I am Leo,” he said, turning over the ring on 
her finger. 

‘Is that all, my dear?” 

* No; it is Leop: 1d Ross Courtland. But my papa 
says it is too long a name for go little a boy, and so I 
am just Leo.” 

** And what is your papa’s name?” Margaret man- 
aged to ask, though it seemed to her she was sudden- 
ly turning to stone. 

* Ross Courtland, miss—Papa Ross we call him, 
Ray, Genie and I.” 

‘** And who are they? and where do you all live?” 
she asked, huskily. 

** Ray, is Raymond, and Genie, is‘Genevra, and we 
all live up in that big square house with white chim- 
neys, just across the ravine. There’s a bridge across 
the ravine—Papa Ross built it—but I crept down 
into it,and then climbed upon this side, just for 
fun. lam so glad you have come here,” he said, 
nestling his hand confidingly in hers. ‘I like you 
ever and ever so much!”’ 

Margaret caught him suddenly in her arms, and 
kissed him on lip and cheek, and putting him down, 
said, her voice a little unsteady : 

“ There, Leo, you must go back now, your mother 
will be trightened about you.” 

The child looked at her with a wondering look on 
bis delicate, high-bred face, and walked slowly away, 
looking wistfully backward every few moments. 
When the trees shut him from sight, Margaret went 
into the house, and sat down like one in a nightmare. 
Her face was deadly pale, and great drops of perspira- 
tion stood on her forehead, and the pink-white nails 
were clenched into the sott, delicate hands. 


+ 


VENICE. 

Venice is built upon seventy-two islands. The 
main part of the city is built upun forty-two islands 
clustered together; and there are thirty others upon 
Wuich varivus public and private institutions are 
built. Tne houses are very high, and most of the 
canals narrow, 80 that, viewing the city from any 
lotty position, it looks as if the principal part was 
built upon a single island. The Grand Canal is,.as 
its name implies, the principal canal ot Venice. It is 
very broad, and has a winding course through the 
city. Numerous smaller canals run into it. These 
canals are bridged over, 80 that foot-passengers can 
travel trom one part of Venice to the other. There 
is no such thing as a carriage in the city, and even 
travelling about on horseback is not to be thought of. 
The travel trum one part of the city to the other on 
foot is through narrow passages betwe :u lofty houses, 
All travel otherwise than on shanks’ mare is done by 
gondvlas, which are light boats, sharp at both ends, 
and with a place amidships for passengers. They 
are painted black, according Ww the ancient law. 
They have in the centre either an awning or a cabin 
covered with black; anu Wuen Ove sees one of these 
sombre-luoking things Muving sluwly and quietly 
along, it reiwinds him of a funeral. lu aucient times 
the novles vied with each other in the wayuiticence 
of their gonuclas, till 1t leached such an extent that 
the government was obliged ww put a stup to it. 
These gonuolas are propeil_d by one or two varswen, 
who always work standing up, facing torward, and 
never use more than oue var each. itis wondertul 
with what skill a man will wanaye these boats with 
a single oar. They area very Cueap mode of convey- 
ance, and can be hired tur # whole day for one dollar, 
each boat carrying three or four persons. ‘Tuere are 
what they call omnibus-ygondulas, propelled by tour 
or tive men, and these run to the different parts of 
the city. Guvuing about in gondolas is the most com- 
furtable mode of sight-seeing that 1 have yet enjoyed. 
Betoure the different palaces and other builuings are 
numerous upright pusts in the canal, which are tor 
the purpose of scecurmg the gondolas. In ancient 
noble tamilies each individual possessed his own gon- 
dola. At all the principal landings 1s always an old 
man, who wakes a show ot holding the gondula while 
you get out, anu for which he receives a tee of one 
cent. 
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“Friend Mallaby, I am pleased that thee has got 
such a tine organ in thy church.” * But,” said the 
clergyman, ‘“*1 thought you were strongly opposed 
to having an organ in a church?” ‘So 1 am,” said 
Friend Obadiah, ** but, then, if thee will worship the 
Lord with machinery, I woul. lize thee to have a 
first-rate instrument.” 





Looking back to the days of sadness, 
Dear love, can you forget ? 

Looking back to the years of gladness, 
Dear love, do you regret ? 

Will you lay your hand in mine, and bless 
The day when first we met? 


You know, dear, how I came to town 
With wide arms ready for renown, 

And brain a-buzz with pride; 
Thinking to sound a glorious lyre, 
And strike the chords to a psalm of fire, 

To echo far and wide; 
How I found but a bard of bone was left, 
A rhyming skeleton, stuffed with theft; 
That the winged steed was nowhere seen; 
That the cart-horse puddle: Hippocrene; 
That verse was clogged with a boot grotesque, 
Ofa tyrannous pattern, and called Burlesque ; 
And that I, who could neither beg, borrow, nor steal, 
But only speak out the thing I feel,— 
I, who could make no muse of a drab, 
Or put my Pegasus into a cab, 

To advertise a coat, 
Must learn to sing in the public key, 
Or learn to die of misery — 

A poet—for need of a note. 


You know how I turned into Drury Lane, 
So poor—so poor that I was fain 
To sell a college prize :— 
You know it; it hangs there on the wall, 
Bought back after my ** Decline and Fall,’ 
In memory of my rise ;— 
You know how I watched the swimming pane, 
Came, and went, and came ayain, 
Entering not for shame; 
Till, at last, the shopman seeing me look, 
Brought me in, and bought the book 
For the shilling or two that I sadly took, 
Tearing out the name. 


And I stood in the dusky doorway 

Sick with the shame of sale; 
And I poised the little pieces, 

Thinking when these should fail; 
Grimly thinking of desperate men 

In pictures I had seen; 

Thinking, too, of the penniless Pen; 

Of Otway, Marlowe, Greene; 
Well-nigh dcubting my power to sing; 
Well-nigh doubting of everything, 

Save my right to be poor,— 

When I looked and saw your pitying face— 
A moment, perhaps, was all the space— 
Framed in a carriage door. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


AFLOAT ON THE ICE. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 


ONE morning, early in February, 17—, two broth- 
ers, by the name of Walter and James Farns- 
worth, set out fora day’s hunt in the forest. The 
steck of meat in their several families was ronning 
low, and bunting was the only resource they had in 
those days for replenishing it. They wereaccounted 
the best hunters, as well as Indian fighters, that there 
were in all the Miami country, into which they had 
penetrated and built their cabins some three years 
before the incident, which 1 am abcut to relate, 
transpired. 





Many were the important services the brotbers 
bad rendered the settlers about them, until at last 
they came to be regarded #8 leaders in that section, 
and no enterprise wes set on foot, that they were 
not consulted about, and their views werein most 
cases accepted by their neighbors. | 

Time and again had the Indians been thwarted, 
in their well-planned attacks upon some lone set- , 
tler’s cabin, through the interposition of the broth- 
ers, and many times, when the supply of food ran 
low in the winter time, it was their hand which had 
provided it, and brought joy where despair had taken 
up its abode. 

But to come at once to the incidents of my story: ~ 

On this particular morning, #s it had been ar- 
ranged the night before, Walter came to the cabin of 
his brother, whom he found standing in the doorway 
ready for a start. 

** You are a little late, Walt,” he said, after he 
had bid his brother good-morning. ‘I bad begun 
to think that you bad been frightened by those clouds 
lying away therein the south, and had given up 
going to-day.” 

“IT hardly knew what to do about it, I confess, 
James. It looked much to me like rain at daybreak, 
and to my mind the air feels like it now, although 
the sky does not. What do yousay? Better risk it 
and go, don’t you think?” 

“Yes. The snow is frozen now, and at any rate, 
it will be good snow-shoeing through the fore part of 
the day. We have little meat in the house, and 
Burns’s folks, over yonder, have hardly a mouthful 
of anything. Isent Willie over there this morning 
with half the meat we had by us, and he said he 
never saw people more thankfal. Burns’s lameness 
is no better, and it aint at all probable that he will 
be able to step out of doors again this winter.” 

** Well, if such is the case, we mustn’t let ’em suf- 
fer, if we have to work the harder. But let us be 
oft. The sky is brightening off there in the south, 
and, after all, it may not rain or thaw much until 
we get back.” 

“T am ready. Susan,” he said, addressing his 
wife, who at that moment came to the door, * don’t 


| they had seen for an hour past, they knew that there 
| were enemies near at hand. Once or twice, in their 





worry for us if we are not back until to-morrow. We 
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us for our trouble.” 

A few more words of trifling importance passed be- 
tween them, and then the brothers, turning their 
backs upon the cabin, ina short time had plunged 
into the depths of the forest, croesing the river which 
lay about a mile distant on the solid ice, which the | 
recent cold weather had rendered so firm that it 
would have borne up any weight to which it might 
have been sul jected. 

The morning hours wore away, and noon came; 
still they kept on in their course, and as yet had seen 
nothing which would repay a shot. The weather 
bad very much moderated since morniffg, and the 
crust which covered the snow was beginning to give 
way and allow their snow-shoes to sink through in 
many places. The sky, which through the morning 
had been very bright, now grew to a dead leaden 
color, giving unmistakable signs that rain was com- 
ing; and if anything more was wanting tosubstan- 
tiate this, there was the hollow echo made by the 
sound of their voices, while the wind, which all 
through the forenoon hai been in the southwest, 
changed to the east and blew strongly. All signs 
about them, in both earth and sky, gave assurance 
that a thaw was imminent. 

Walter, as the signs of a storm began to multiply 
so thickly, was for turning back, but his brother ob- 
jected to this move. They had come a long distance, 
and it would not be much longer before they would 
be rewarded by a sight of game, in the common run 
of luck, and food was so much needed at home; when, 
as if to give them encouragement, at this moment 
they espied a deer just out of rifle shot. This gave 
them new courage, and raised their hopes of soon 
being able to set their faces homeward, laden with 
as much venison as they could carry, and they start- 
ed off in pursuit at the top of their speed, which was 
not very swift, for the snow had thawed so much 
that they broke through the crust at almost every 
step. 

The forest through which they were passing was 
very open, and, as a consequence, in spite of all their 
caution in approaching within rifle shot, the deer got 
wind of their approach, and, throwing back its head, 
dashed off at full speed. 

Though the hunters were disappointed in securing 
their game as easily as they bad hoped, they had no 
idea of giving up the chase, and so they set off at 
full speed in pursuit, heping soon to come within 
range. This they at last succeeded in doing, but not 
until two good hours more bad been spent, and at 
least three miles more put between themselves and 
home. 

James at last succeeded in bringing his rifle to 
bear upon the panting animal, which bad paused for 
a moment to recover its breath. Though usually a 
sure shot, he did not this time kill, and the deer, 
merely wounded, turned again to fly. Its strength 
lasted long enough to lead them onward for half a 
mile further, when it sank down, and the hunters 
soon put an end to its misery. 

To flay the animal and to cut it up into quarters, 
was but a slight task for them, and by the time it 
was concladed the rain began to fall. By this tine 
they began to feel the want of food, and so the snow 
was scraped away, a fire hastily kindled, and ina 
little time a nice steak was broiling over the coals. 

By the time their repast was concluded the rain 
was pouring down in torrents. There was no time 
to be lost, and so they at once set their faces home- 
ward. Besides the rain which was falling, they hed 
another cause for uneasiness. By the signs, which 





pursuit of the deer, they had crossed the recently ' 
made trail of the savages, and they knew well that if 
they once got upon their track that to escape would | 
be next to impossib'e. The redskins, thirsting. for 
their blood, would follow them like bloodhounds. 

Owing to the warmth of the weather and the fast- 
falling rain, coupled with the additional weight of | 
venison they bore, the crust of snow would no longer | 
sustain them, and they sunk through it at every step. , 
This made their progress slow and painful, and, al- 
most before they were aware of it, the night came | 
down, and a darkness so dense, that they could 
hardly see a yard before their face, encompassed 
them about. 

For a while they toiled on, but at last they saw, 
what had been evident from the first, that they 
would not be able to reach home that night. Sothey 


hemlock, where they decided to encamp for the 
night. 

At first they thought they would try and do with- 
out a fire, fearing that the savages might be attract- 
ed to them thereby, but it looked so dismal, and be- 
came so uncomfortable, that they at last decided to 
run the risk, so, after considerable trouble, one was 
kindled, and they seated themselves about it, enjoy- 
ing the cheerful warmth which it imparted to them. 

An hour or so was passed in this way, and then 
they made preparations to get a little sleep. Some 
boughs were cut from the hemlock, and the water 
shaken from them and then dried by the fire, and of 
these a couch was made, upon which Walter threw 
himself, while his brother kept the watch until mid- 
night, when be was to arouse himself and take his 
turn at standing guard. os 

Slowly the hours passed away, and at length mid- 
night came. James had not closed his eyes, but no 
signs or sounds of danger had reached him. 

It was now his turn to rest, and arousing his broth- 
er he threw himself in bis place and was soon sleep- 


| James, gazing into his brothe1’s face; ‘‘and that is 


came to a halt beneath the wide-spreading of a large | to trust ourselves to one of these floating cakes of ice 





ing heavily. He could have remained in this state 


but a short time—to him it seemed but a few min- 
utes —when he was awakened by his brother, bending 
over him and shaking him roughly by the shoulder, 

“ What is it?” he asked, starting up and springing 
to his feet. 

‘‘Hark! There are savages about us. They have 
seen our light and are about togive usacall. There! 
Did you not hear them breaking through the snow?” 

**T heard something, but it may be a wild beast 
instead of a redskin. But what makes it so light? 
It can’t be morning yet.” 

*‘*No. The moon is up. There! Are those beasts 
or savages? I can swear that the redskins are upon 
us, and more than a score in number.” 

“You are right, Walt, and we must remain here 
no longer if we wish to keep our sca!ps upon ovr 
heads. Good heavens! look yonder. They are near- 
er upon us than I thought.” . 

His brother glanced in the direction from whence 
the sounds came, and bebeld, but a short distance 
away, a number of shadowy forms gliding amid; the 
trees towards them. 

There was not a moment to lose, for to attempt 
toopp:se them would be worse than useless; so, 
hastily binding on their snow-shoes, they fled away, 
leaving their hard-earned venison behind them, 

The rain was still pouring down in torrents, and 
the walking was much worse than it bad been when 
they bad lain down, but they were somewhat re- 
freshed by the rest they had had, and, urged on by 
the danger which threatened them, they had put 
considerable distance between them and their camp 
when the savages reached it. They knew when they 
reachegd the spot, by the howl of disappointment 
which came to their ears when the redskins found 
that their prey bad scented their approach and fled. 
But a backward glauce, and a second shout, told 
them that the savages were not lingering about the 
fire, but were coming onward in fierce pursuit. 

The brothers knew that the race before them was 
one for life or death. Did they fall into the hands of 
the savages, they knew that their doom was sealed, 
for no mercy would beshown them. So they strained 
every nerve in the fearful ordeal before them, and 
with such success that they were enabled to main- 
tain the distance between them and their pursuers, 
and at one time to increase it. 

And so the race went on, until, at length, the night 
was past, and the gray light of dawn began to light 
up the east, and to lessen the shadows about them. 

** We must be near the river, James, and I don’t 
think the savages will care to follow us beyond,” ex- 
claimed Walter, who was slightly in advance, as he 
paused for a moment for his brother to come up. 

* God knows 1 hope not; I cannot keep up this 
pace for a great while longer.”’ 

“Courage Walter, courage! We have done too 
much to fail now, and fall beneath the red hands of 
those howling savages. Just beyond the bill yonder 
is the river, and, once on the other side, I think we 
shall be safe.” 

“But what is that, James? I mean that roaring 
sound which fills the air?”’ 

“Only the wind and rain, I think. Hurry up! 
The red devils are gaining upon us.” 

With every nerve strained to the utmost tensior, 
the two men sprang up the hill. The roaring sound 
increased in violence until it was almost deafening. 
The summit of the hill was gained at last, and the 
fugitives paused spellbound with terror and dismay. 

James was the first to speak. 

“Great Gol, Walter! the river is breaking up!” 

He was right. Witha mighty and resistiess force, 
the great mass of water and ice came plunging along, 
with a sound almost as deafening as that of thunder. 
The warm rain had caused the river suddenly to rise 
and break the armor of ice with which it was bound. 

Blankly the brothers gazed in each other’s faces. 
Death, before and behind, threatenel them. Tuey 
were between the upper and nether millstone, either 
of which would grind them to powder. 

*‘ Water is more merciful than the savages. We 
had better trust ourselves to it than them,” said 
Walter. 

They sprang down the hill to the bank of the river. 
Jast as they reached it a shout of triumph cane 
from the throats of the savages. They had reached 
the summit of the bill and beheld the wild rushing 
of the river, and felt assured that their prey was sure 
to fall into their bands. 

“ There is but one chance for us, Walter,” said 


hoping that it may carry us to the other shore. There 
is a good one for our purpose passing now. Fullow 
me. It is our only chance.” 

It was a fearful leap, but his feet struck the spot 
he intended them to, and in a moment his brother 
was by his side. The motion they gave the cake 
sent it far out intothe stream where it joined others, 
and they were whirled along with resistless force by 
the current, which, to their great joy, they found set 
towards the opposite shore. Several times they were 
in great danger of slipping into the boiling flood, but 
at last they reached in safety the point desired, de- 
spite their insecure footing, and the numerous shots 
which were fired at them by the disappointed and 
enraged savages, 

Thankful for their almost miraculous escape the | 
brothers sent back an answering shout of defiance, 
and then hastened on to their settlement, which they 
reached without further adventure. 





Wisdom is the olive which springs from the bearf, 
blooms on the tongue, and bears fruit in the actions. 
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~ A NOVEL BRIDGE. 


«“ They are coming, and will be most likely to cross 
the river by the rocks yonder,” observed Raoul. 

«“ How, swim it?” I asked. “ It is a torrent there!” 

“OQ no,” answered the Frenchman; “ monkeys 
would rather go into fire than water. If they can- 
pot leap the stream they will bridge it.” 

« Bridge it! and how?” 

“Stop a moment, captain, and you shall see.” 

The half-human voices now sounded nearer, and 
we could perceive that the animals were approach- 
ing the spot where we lay. Presently they ap- 
peared upou the opposite bank, headed by an old 
gray chieftain, and cfficered like so nu any soldiers, 
They were, a8 Raoul stated, of the comadreja, or 
ring tailed tribe. 

One—an aide-de-camp, or chief pioneer, perhaps— 
ran out upon @ projecting rock, and, after looking 
across the stream, as if calculating the distance, 
scampered back, and appeared to communicate with 
theleader. This produced a movement in the troops. 
Commands were issued, and fatigue parties were de- 
tailed, and marched to the front. Meanwhile several 
of the comadrejas—engineers, no doubt—ran along 
the bank, examining the trees on both sides. 

At length they all collected around a tall cotton- 
wood, that grew over the narrowest part of the 
stream, and twenty or thirty of them scampered up 
its trunk. On reaching a high point, the foremost— 
a strong fellow—ran out upon a limb, and taking 
several turns of his tail around it, slipped off, and 
hung head downwards. The next on the limb, also 
a stout one, climbed down the body of the first, and 
whipping his tail tightly round the neck and fore- 
arm of the latter, dropped off in his turn, and hung 
head down. The third repeated the mancuvre upon 
the second, and the fourth upon the third, and so on, 
until the last one upon the string rested his fore paws 
upon. the ground. 

The living chain now commenced swinging back- 
ward and forward, like the pendulum of a clock. 
The motion was slight at first, but gradually. in- 
creased, the lowermost monkey striking his hands 
violently on the earth as he passed the tangent of the 
oscillating curve. Several others upon the limbs 
above aided the movement. 

This continued until the monkey at the end of the 
chain was thrown among the branches of a tree on 
the opposite bank. Here after two or three vibra- 
tions, he clutched a limb and held fast. This move- 
ment was executed adroitly, just at the culminating 
point of the oscillation, in order to save the inter- 
mediate links from the violence of a too sudden jerk! 

The chain was now fast at both ends, forming a 
complete suspension bridge, over which the whole 
troop, to the number of four of five hundred, passed 
with the rapidity of thought. 

It was one of the most comical sights I ever beheld, 
to witness the quizzical expression of the counten- 
ances along the living chain! 

The troop was now on the other side, but how were 
the animals forming the bridge to get themselves 
over? This was the question which suggested itself. 
Manifestly by number one letting go his tail. But 
then the point d'appui on the other side was much 
lower down, and number one, with half a dozen of 
his neighbors, would be dashed against the opposite 
bank or soused into the water. 

Here, then, was a problem, and we waited with 
some curiosity for its solution. It was soon solved. 
A monkey was now seen attaching his tail to the 
lowest on the bridge, another girded him in a similar 
manner, and another, and so on, until a dozen 
more were added tothe string. These last were all 
powerful fellows; and, running up to a high limb, 
they lifted the bridge into a position almost horizon- 
tal. 

Then a scream from the last monkey of the new 
formation warned the tail end that all was ready; 
and the next moment the whole chain was swung 
over, and landed safely on the opposite bank. The 
lowermost links now dropped off like a melting can- 
dle, while the higher ones leaped to the branches and 
came down by the trunk. The whole troop then 
scam pered off into the chaparral and disappeared. 
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HOME OF THE CZAR AT MOSCOW. 

The old dwelling-house of the R. mancff family is 
down on the Kital Gorod, and though uninhabited 
since they became emperors, it is still maintained by 
each succeeding czar in all its original condition. It 
is very small—indeed, diminutive, pretty, quaint 
building, which reminded mein the size of its rooms 
and in its primitive arrangements, of some of the 
confined and cramped castles of the Rhine barons 
on the banks of that river. The Romanofts until 
1613 were, while the Rurik tamily were on the throne, 
only boyars, or rich and noble merchants. The 
residences of the highest were but small in those 
days; thus the palace of Jean the Terrible and uf 
Demetrius in the Kremlin is also a diminutive 
building—a specimen of the Muscovite mansion of 
those days, with its pretty, low, small rooms, like a 
lady’s boudoir of the present day. It is elegunt in 
form, simple in construction, and rather gaudy with 
paint. It wasin the matter of color that the fond- 
: hess for display showed itself in that age, whether 
among Muscovite chiefs, or in Gallic and Teuton and 
British nobles. Gorgeous dresses of both men and 
women ruled the hour, but in Muscovy paint in the 
bouses was a passion ; and this passion shows itself 
even now in the brilliant dressing of the peasants 
who can afford it on holidays, and the lavish paint- 
oe of the churches inside and Out, as well as on the 











walls and roofs of houses. Thus this little old palace 
of the Ruriks in the Kremlin—shut into a back 
court by the large new one—is painted inside and out 
from top to bottom, a bright and fanciful specimen 
of the taste of the olden time. It is built in the 
thoroughly Russian style, each story a much emaller 
one than that below it, so that each tier of rooms has 
a terrace in front of it, part of the roof of the apart- 
ments beneath. There are three stories to this 
ancient edifice, each diminishing in size, so that the 
top one is composed of a small room or two. From 
this upper terrace Napoleon looked out over his con- 
quest—his conquest in vain—burning in defiance. Of 
course there are the usual accompaniments of the 
feudal chateau—the grand hall of reception, the large 
apartment for feasting, and the pretty, diminutive 
chapel. These are used even now on some very great 
state occasions—used in public as a kind of social du- 
ty to the memory of the old Muscovite czars. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 
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MASSACHUSETTS LODGE. 
The following named brethren have been elected 
and installed as officers of the Massachusetts Lodge: 
Geo. R. Emerson, W. M. 
Samuel A. B. Bragg, S. W. 
Henry J. Parker, J. W. 
Chas. K. Darling, Treasurer. 
Wm. Hawkes, Secretary. 
Chas. D. Annable, 8S. D. 
Samuel W. Creech, Jr., J. D. 
Henry Webber, S. 8. 
J. W. Kimball, J. S. 
Rev. John P. Robinson, Chaplain. 
Jadson Baldwin, Marshal. 
Eli F. Redman, I. S. 
Geo. H. Pike, Tiler. 








ST. JOHN’S R. A. CHAPTER. 

The following Companions were duly installed in 
St. John’s Royal Arch Chapter at East Boston, last 
week. The ceremonies were conducted by P. G. H. 
P. Solon Thornton, assisted by A. F. Chapman, D. G. 
H. P.: 

E. C. Chamberlin, P. M. E. H. P. 
James Smith, E. K. 

Simeon Cragin, E S. 
Philander Nutter, C. of H. 
George S. Hosea, P. S. 
Charles H Pepper, R. A. C. 
Henry Landt, M. 1st V. 
Isaac McAllister, M. 2d V. 
G R. Bartlett, M. 3d V. 
Samuel L. Fowle, Treasurer. 
H. Mayo, Secretary. 

ElC. Wood, 8S. S. 

Charles H. Scolley, J. S. 
Samuel H. Gleason, Tiler. 

After the ceremony of installation the Companions 
and their ladies adjourned to the halls adjoining, 
where a bountiful collation was spread, prepared in 
excellent taste by Bro. Eli C. Wood, Steward of the 
Lodge. 





SOUTH BOSTON. 

The following officers of the Adelphi Lodge of Ma- 
sons at South Boston, were installed on Wednesday 
evening, Jan. 6th: 

E. H. Brainerd, W. M. 

Geo. Baxter, Jr.,S. W. 

N. E. Hollace, J. W. 

W. C. Culver, Secretary. ~ 
Walter E. Hawes, Treasurer. 
Rev. Granville S. Abbott, Chaplain. 
J. E. Bond, 8. D. 

John D. Richardson, J. D. 
Isaac H. Robbins, S. S. 

EF. Roberts, J.S. 

J. Waldo Denny, Marshal. 
Charles E. Innes, I. S. 
William D. R .ckwood, Tiler. 

At the conclusion of the exercises, Colonel Albert 
J. Wright, on behalf of the Lodge, presented to the 
retiring Master, N. Apollonio, an elegant gold watch. 
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WINCHES TIER, MASS. 
At the regular communication of William Park- | 
man Lax'ge F. aud A. M., the following brethren ; 
were instailed as its officers tor the tullowing year, by 
Worshipful Bre. Wm. T. Grammer, of Woburao: 
Edwin A. Wadleigh, W. M. 
Charles H. Mosely, S. W. 
George W. Spurr, J. W. 
Cephas Church, Treasurer. 
Henry W. Hight, Secretary. 
Rev. George Cooke, Chaplain. 
Charles H. Dunham, Marshal. 
Alfred W. Quinby, 8S. D. 
John R Cobb, J. D. 
Charles E. Fullansbee, 8. 8. 
Thomas W. Ayer, J S. 
James C. Johnson, Organist. 
James McIntire, I. 8. 








WEST HARWICH, MASS. 
The installation of the officers of Orient Chapter, 
Royal Arch Masons, together with those of Mount 
Horeb Lodge, took place on Wednesday evening of 
last week, at Masonic Hall at West Harwich, Mass. 
It has rarely been our lot to attend so large and 
pleasant a gathering of our brother Masons as were 
there assembled. Members of the Order were pres- 
ent from several other Lodges, Fraternal Lodge of 
Hyannis, Pilgrim Lodge of Harwich, and James 
Otis Lodge of Barnstable, being largely represented. 
In the afternoon, a meeting of Orient Chapter was 
held for work, which was inspected by Grand High 
Priest Chickering, assisted by other officers of the 
Grand Chapter. In the evening at halt-past six, the 
beautiful and spacious Lodge room was filled by 
Companions and their ladies, to witness the cere- 
monies of installation. 
The following officers of Mount Horeb Lodge were 
first installed by R. W. Joseph K. Baker, Jr., D. D. 
G. M.: 
Ozias C. Baker, W. M. 
Isaiah C. Inman, S. W. 
Luther Fisk, J. W. 
Doane Kelley, Treasurer. 
Wn. H. Lewis, Secretary. 
Abner L., Ellis, 8. D. 
Wm. M. Rogers, J. D. 
Cc. M. Hurlburt, Chaplain. 
Edward E. Crowell, Marshal. 
Nathaniel B. Snow, S. 8. 
Andrew J. Kelley, J.S. 
Thomas W. Whelden, Tiler. 


These services, which were highly interesting and 
impressive, were followed by a short intermission, 
when the officers of the Chapter were installed by 
the M. E. High Priest of the Grand Chapter, assisted 
by the other Grand officers present. The following 
is the list of the officers installed: 

BR S. Pope, H. P. 

J. K. Baker, Jr., E. K. 
G. J. Miller, E.S. 

N. D. Kelley, C. H. 

O. C. Baker, P. 8S. 

J. Baxter, R. A. C. 

A. S. Hallett, Treasurer. 
Samuel Snow, Secretary. 
Stephen Sears, M. 3d V. 
W. B. Kelley, M. 2d V. 
Albert Berry, M. 31 V. 
James Barnaby, Chaplain. 
Erastus Chase, Tiler. 


The Barnstable Patriot says that the entire cere- 
monies, occupying some three hours, were exceeding- 
ly interesting, and held the attention of the large 
audience from first to last. 

When the services of installation were concluded, 
they were followed by the presentation of a splendid 
Knight Templar regalia to R. W. R. S. Pope, late 
District Deputy G. M., whose private worth, not 
less than his interest in Masonry and his devoted 
services, have endeared him tothe Craft not only at 
home, but throughout the State. 

The presentation speech was made in a most felici- 
tous pbianner by Deputy G. H. P. Chapman, who in 
the course of the ceremony of presentation invested 
the recipient with the regalia, that those present 
might see a Worthy Sir Knight in full uniform. Sir 
Knight Pope responded in a feeling manner to the 
speech of presentation, accepting gratefully the gift, 
and responding heartily to the love and good-will of 
which it was the expression. 





WINDSOR, VT. 

A Vermont brother writes that at the annual com- 
munication of Olive Branch Lodge, No. 64., F. and 
A. M., held Dec 24th, at Windsor, Vt., the follow- 
ing officers were ch for tbe ing year: L. T. 
Lovell, W. M.; D. L. Sprague, S. W.; Charles J. 
Tarbell, J. W.; George W. Hadley, Treasurer; A. 
D. Fletcher, Secretary ; Charles Amsden, S. D.; Geo. 
W. Abbott, J. D.; KR Cobleigh, N. L. Peltiar, Stew- 
ards; D. H. Maxtield, Chaplain; N. W. Woods, Mar- 
shal; Charles Hewitt. Tiler. An elegant collation 
was furnished by the Lodge. 








ELIZABETHTOWN, N. Y. 


From a brother we learn at a regular communi- 
cation of Adirondack Lodge No. 602, of F. and A. 
M.., of Elizabethtown, N. Y., Dec. 22,1868, the foll»w- 
ing officers were duly elected tor the ensuing year: 

A. C. H. Livingston, W. M.; Geo. S. Nicholson, 
S. W.; John Liberty, J. W.; H. H. Roscoe, Treasur- 
er; O. Kellogg, Secretary; R. C. Kellogg, S. D.; J. 
L. Woodroff, J. D.; Rev. E Marsh, Chaplain; 8S. T. 
Roberts, Marshal; O. W. Blood, 8S. M. C.; Joseph 
Wilson, J.M.C.; J D. Richards, Tiler; G. 8S. Nich- 
olson, A. K. Dudley, Wm. Simonds, Finance Com- 
mittee. Regularcommunications second and fuurth 
Tuesdays of each month. 
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PERU, NEW YORK. 

We learn from an officer that at a regular commu- 
nication of Peru Lodge, No. 281, held in Masonic 
Hall, Peru, N Y., Dec. 16, 1868, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

Albert Mason, W. M.; Ira D. Knowles, 8S. W.; N 
A. Elmore, Treasurer; W. T. Warner, Secretary; R. 
H. Mclutyre,S D.; R. W. Kennedy, J D ; Erastus 
S:afford, S. M.C.; James Dunbar, J. M. C.; J. B. 





Joseph D. Sharon, Tiler. 


White, Marshal; Lewis Reeves, Tiler. 


DANSVILLE, NEW YORK. 

A companion writes that at a regular convocation 
of Dansville R. A. Chapter No. 91, held on the 22d of 
Dec., 1868, the following officers were duly elected : 
Stephen Brayton, M. E. H. P ; James Lindsay, 
E. K.; E. W. Patchen, E. S.; Henry Hartman, 
Treasurer; James Krein, Secretary; John A. Van 
Derlip, C. of H ; N. Schu, P 8.; J. C. Wheaton, 
R. A. C.; J. N Leman, M. of 31 V.; J.W. Haas, M. 
of 21V.; W.J. LaRue, M. of ist V.; Wm. Haas, 
Sentinel. 





ADAMS, NEW YORK. 
At a regular communication of Rodman Lodge No. 
506, F. & A. M., of Adams, N. Y., held at their Lodge 
room Dec. 17, 1868, the following officers were elect- 
ed for the ensuing year: 
G. C. Parker, W. M.; J. R. Washburn, 8S. W.; E. 
L. Wait, J. W; O. M. Cooley, Treasurer; H. G. 
Cooley, Secretary; R. M. Malony, S. D.; M. C. 
Wyman, J.D.; B. F. Huestes, 8. M. C.; G. B. 
Strong, J. M. C.; A. S. Blair, Chaplain; Levi Wash- 
burn, Marshal; W. S. Hurd, Tiler. 
At a special communication of Sackets Harbor 
Lodge, N. Y., No. 135, F. and A. M., held Dec. 21, 
1868, the following were installed officers for the 
ensuing year: 
Elisha Soule, W. M.; Forman Gurney, S. W; 
Andrew C. Bayne, J. W.; John Walling, Treasurer ; 
N. E. Bacon, Secretary; Rev. M. T. Smedley, Chap- 
lain; E.C. Knowlton, S. D. ; Thomas Scroxton, J. D.; 
George E Butterfield, 8. M. C.; Alexander Gamble, 
J.G@.C.; R. Bruce Phelps, Organist; J. I. Butler, 
Marshal; George W. Galloway, Tiler; George E. 
Butterfield and T.S Hall, Trustees. 


RICHFIELD SPR!INGS, NEW YORK. 

A correspondent writes: At aregular communica- 
tion of Butternuts Lodge, No 515, Richfield Springs, 
New York, held at their Lodge room on Thursday, 
Dec. 17th, 1868, the following officers were elected 
and installed for the ensuing year: 

R A. Stenson, W. M.; H. O. Gray, S. W.; W. H. 
Thompson, J. W.; E. B. Luce, Treasurer; L. H. 
Coye, Secretary; Rev. L. H. Lighthipe, Chaplain; 
G. C. Bedient, S. D ; C. H. Turney, J. D.; E. U. 
Cobb, Marshal; N. Searls, Trustee; C. D. Spencer, 
S. M. C.; H. Oliver, J. M. C.; F. F. Blackman, Tiler. 

Regular communications 1st and 31 Thursdays. 


Ataregular communication of Evergreen Lodge, 
No. 363, of F. and A. M., at Springfield Centre, N. 
Y., held Dec. 19th, 1868, the fullowing were elected 
and installed officers for the ensuing year: 

James A. Griggs, W. M.; James Wykoff, 8. W.; 
John Losee, J. W.;S. R. Stewart, Treasurer; A. B. 
Armstrong, Secretary; G. A. Rathbun, 8S. D.; S. 
Webb, J D; RC. Armstrong, Tiler; Thomas W. 
Ellis, S.M. C.; J. H. Lidell, J. M. C. 


At the annual communication of Richfield Springs 
Lodge, No. 482, beld at their rooms Dec. 26th, A. L. 
1868, the following cflicers were duly elected fur the 
ensuing year: 

John Derthick, W. M.; Arthur Elwood, S. W.; 
Parker D. Fay, J. W.; Martin Goes, S. D.; Chester 
Biggs, J. D.; W. T. Bailey, Secretary; Norman 
Getman, Treasurer; Delos A. Getman, Trustee; T. 
I. Jaques, Tiler; Alonz» Getman, M. D. V. Martin, 
Masters of Ceremonies. 


At @ regular communication of Otsego Lodge, No. 
No. 138, F. and A. M. of Richfield Springs, held in 
their room, Dec. 15th, 1868, the following cftlicers 
were duly elected and installed for the ensuing year: 

F. A. Goffe, W. M.; D. A. Avery, 8. W.; J. H. 
Noble, J. W.; H. Groat, Treasurer; T. C. Smith, 
Secretary; Jerome Fish, 8S. D.; Dr. J. G. Parshall, 
J.D.; E. Edwards and Charles D. Root, Senior and 
Junior Masters of Ceremonies; E. M. Temple, Trus- 
tee; Daniel Peck, Tiler. 








MOUNT CARROLL, ILLINOIS. 


We learn from an obliging correspondent the ful- 
lowing Masonic information: 

The installation ceremonies of Cyrus Lodge, Mt. 
Carroll, came «ff publicly last week at the new hall 
in the Keystone Block. The following brethren offi- 
ciated: Right Worshipfal Janes C. Lucky, 3314 Dis- 
trict, Devuty Grandi Master; Wor. E. W. Jones. 321, 
Grand Marshal; Wor. J hn Ruggles, Jr. 321, Senior 
Grand Warden; Wor. George R. Wells, Junior 
Grand Warden; James C. Burbank, Senior Grand 
Deacon; Leander Gordon, Junior Grand Deacon. 

An exceedingly fine aidress was delivered by the 
Deputy Grand Maser, after which the following- 
named brethren were installed for the ensuing year: 
C. B. Smith, W.M ;C C Farmer, 8. W.; 8S. Moore, 
J. W.; W.P. Baird, Treasurer; Will H Long, Sec- 
retary; E. T. E. Becker.S D.; M. Farlong, J. D ; 
E. Marsh, Tiler; J Ojgers, Chaplain; A. Windle 
and S. B Emmons, Stewards. The ceremonies over, 
a@ beautiful Masonic song acc mpanied by the organ 
was admirably rendered by Messrs. Lucky, Smith, 
Becker and Emmons. 

The members of the Lodge are not numerous, 
but they have one of the finest finished and furnished 
rooms inthe West. Everything is new, and of mod- 
ern style, and the entire outfit reflects credit upon 
the enterprise and financial ability of the Lodge. 





VENANGO, PA.--At a stated meeting of Myrtle 
Lodge, A. Y. M., held December 21st, at Venango, 
Pa., the following officers were elected tor the ensu- 
ing year: 

Joseph Bell, W. M.; C. W. Mackey, S. W.; Chas. 
Bowman, J. W.; R. A. Brashear, Treasurer; J. W. 
Rowland, Secretary. 
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THRE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 








MY DORIS. 





O! should you meet my Doris sweet, 


You'll own a queen on earth is seen; 
All cheerful bend beneath her sway, 
And e’en her slightest word obey. 

A mystery, 


Which should you try 

To solve, this is the reason why : 

My love is meek, she ne’er doth seck 
H_r will to gain, nor e’er gives pain, 
But gentle as the turtie-dove, 

She wooes and wins all hearts to love. 
There never was, nor e’er will be, 

A maiden fair and good as she, 

So gentle as my Doris. 


My Doris’ eyes are like the skies, 

So deeply blue, so tender true; 

And yet they shine and sparkle bright— 

The stars in heaven give not such light. 
A mystery, 

Which should you try 

Tos lve, this is the reason why: 

My love is wise, from her sweet eyes 

No anger darts. Her glance imparts 

Such life and joy to all around, 

One thinks that heaven on earth is found. 

There never was, nor e’er will be, 

A maiden fair and good as she, 

So gentle as my Doris. 


Her voice, so clear, falls on the ear 

Like rippling tune of brook in June; 

All wait to hear her voice again, 

Like longed-for drops of summer rain. 

A mystery, 

Which should you try 

To solve, this is the reason why : 

Fr »m Doris’ lips there never slips 

An angry word. But, like the bird 

That sweetest sings ‘neath night's dark sky, 

More sweet her words when sorrow’s ni,h 
~ There never was, nor eer will be, 

A maiden half so kind as she, 

So kind as is my Doris. 


They say Love's blind, yet I'm inclined 
To think none be so fair as she, 
And but one kiss by Doris given, 
Tempts me to think I am in heaven. 

A mystery, 
You need not try 
To solve, And I will tell you why: 
This Doris fair, beyond compare, 
Is mine alone —her heart’s my own— 
And, though she kindly smiles on thee, 
Her love is only given to me. 
There never was, nor cer will be, 
A maiden fair and good as she, 
So loving as my Doris. 





¢ 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


UP NORTH IN THE GORGON. 
No. 6. 
BY W H MACY. 
A NOCTURNAL VISITOR.— KILLED AND 
SCALPED.—A “SCRAG” WHALE. 


THE first half of the night wore slowly away, and 
1 could bardly be said to have slept, though I had 
lost my consciousness three or four times for very 
short periods, only to rouse up again, chilled by the 
night wind, and stamp back and forth within the 
rarrow limits of our camp to quicken circulation. 
All was dark and cheerless round us, yet there was 
nothing really threatening in the aspect of the 
weather. The sky was overcast, but it was not so 
thick but that J could see the blink of the ice, which 
I knew must be outside of the headlands, unless it 
had set shoreward since dark, which was not prob- 
able. The wind had not increased any, but was still 
a smart double-reefed topsail breeze, and held the 
same direction. I had heard the mate call Jim 
Crow, and had dropped asleep while he was lighting 
his pipe at the fire. When 1 awcke again, which 
could not have been more than half an hour later, | 
found our boatsteerer, Francisco, or Frank, as he was 
called, piling wood upon the fire,and the Kanaka 
sitting, as if carved in bronze, on the bottom of the 
boat, a lance lying by bis side, his pipe still between 
his lips, but the fire in its bowl had died out, and he 
seemed to be unconscious cf it, though I could see by 
the firelight that his eyes were wide open, and fixed 
upon a particular spot to leeward, the camp being, as 
I have observed, open at that end. Ihad opened my 
lips to’ speak to Frank, when I saw Crow’s finger 
beckoning impatiently, while his glance remained 
fixed as before. I was at his side in an instant, my 
look following the direction ot his. I saw a colossal 
figure whiten in the obscurity, and needed no words 
of explanation. I had read Scoresby and Parry, and 
knew that the sovereign of the Arctic land-beasts, 
the great polar bear, was before us. 

The Kanaka’s pipe dropped, unheeded, to the 
ground, as his lips opened. 

** No make noise,” he whispered, still without mov- 
ing his eyes. ‘‘Call ’e mate. Call Mitter Bickup, 
to.” 

A touch on the shoulder, holding my finger on my 
lips to enjoin silence, was sufficient to bring the two 
officers to their feet, gunsin hand. All the rest were 
called in the same quiet manner, and the whole 
camp was under arms in less than a minute. 

Our visitor was not more than ten paces off, sitting 
erect upon his haunches, staring at the firelight. 
The expression uppermost in bis countenance and 
attitude was one of astonisiment at our audacity in 
having invaded his domain. 


‘*He’ll be more astonished yet, if he stands his 
ground a minute longer,” whispered Mr. Pomroy. 
‘Be all ready with your whaling-craft. to pitch into 
him, if we don’t fetch him with the bullets.” 

The two mates brought their guns to a sight, aim- 
ing for the head of the animal, while the rest of us 
stood in a sort of guard-against-cavalry formation, 
ready either to advance or defend ourselves. 

* Ready, Mr. Bishop?” 

“All ready, sir.” 

* Fire!” And the old musket and the fowling- 
piece rang together. 

A terrific grovl answered the reports, and the in- 
fariated beast bounded forward into our camp, rush- 
ing upon the chevauz de-frise of lances and harpoons, 
several of which entered bis body at different points. 
But these weapons were almost useless, by reason of 
their unwieldy length, when so suddenly brought to 
close quarters. The irons remaised doubled up in 
his body, and the lances were not available for more 
than one thrust, for the power and agility of the 
beast were incredible; he thrashed over upon the 
darts, twisting them up, and breaking lance-poles as 
if they had been jickstraws. 1 had seized a light 
boatspade, after losing my lance, and watching an 
opportunity, I struck bim a blow across the eye which 
blinded him on one side; but in return was knocked 
down and had my arm severely torn by a sweep of 
the monster’s terrible claws, In less than a minute 
be bas cleared the arena; for we had found ourselves 
at a disadvantage in attacking with long weapons in 
so confined a space, and every one had jumped over 
or crept under the boats, to renew the attack fro:n 
outside. Bruin, though rapidly losing blood from his 
numerous wounds, showed the same indomitable 
courage and ferocity as ever. But anew engine of 
destruction was brought into the field. The mate 
rose from behind the boat with the heavy bomb-gun 
loaded, crying: 

‘Stand clear, now, all of ye! This’ll settle him.” 

He pulled trigger as the bear dashed gailantly at 
him; the pointed cylinder of iron crashed into his 
skull between the eyes, and the mighty beast fell to 
the earth without a struggle. 

* Keep back!” the mate shouted. ‘ Fall back, or 
you may get hurt by the blast!” 

The charge exploded,scattering skuli-bones, brains, 
and bits of cast-iron, but we had taken care to keep 
out of range. We cl sed up bravely round him now, 
for all danger was over, and the whole top of the 
bear's head bad been blown off'—after he was dead! 

My arm was examined, and bound up as well as 
possible under the circumstances, and then all our 
tongues were loosened, and the changes were rung 
upon all the circumstances of the fight, 

**T don’t think we’ve much to brag of,”’ said the 
Bishop. ‘*I feel rather ashamed of myself—don’t 
you, Mr. Pomroy? To think twelve of us should let 
that beast come aboard, and clear the decks, and 
drive us all overboard!—and at last have to bring 
artillery to bear upon bim, and blow bis skull off, 
while we all ran away to escape the explosion!” 

* But 1 really believe,” the mate answered, ‘that 
without the artillery he would have licked the whole 
of us. Look, what a ‘ general average’ he has made 
among our whaling craft. We’ve hardly a lance or 
an iron left that’s serviceable.” 

‘‘ Well, we had better see what we have got fit for 
use, and have the guns loaded up again. His mate 
may be down upon us before morning. If she does, 
I shall open the battle with artillery next time, and 
give her a bomb-lance at the first salute.” 

“Yes; our small lead bullets were only thrown 
away upon him. Ouaeof them shattered bis jawa 
little, and the other was flattened against his fronta! 
bone. See, there it is ” 

** Well, give us the boat-knives, and we'll skin him 
as well as we can; but it’s a pity we’ve spoiled the 
hide by cutting it inso many places. Losd up «lithe 
guns, Mr. Bishop, and keep # good look»ut, as before. 
Never mind your humpback, Jim Crow; we are good 
tor a breakfast of bear-steaks. We shan’t be on short 
allowance of provisions for a week, at least.” 

I had always, beretofore, thought the bear-stories 
ot the Greenland voyagers somewhat apocrypbal. 
Bat I was satisfied that their accounts of the immense 
strength, cat-like activity, and desperate ferocity of 
the white bear when wounded were not in the least 
exaggerated. The specimen which we bad killed, or 
rather murdered, as the Bishop insisted, must have 
been fully ten feet in leugth, and could not have 
weighed less than a thousand pounds; yet, spite of 
his gaping wounds, and the darts sticking in his 
body, his movements were almost as agile as those of 
adog. I did not fail to secure the paw with which 
he had torn both jacket and flesh from my arm, and 
which I meant to preserve as a trophy of the en- 
counter. 

This animal may well be honored as the sovereign 
of the land-beasts of the colder regions, as the lion is 
of those under the tropics. And his dominion, un- 
like that of the lion, is not restricted solely to the 
land, for he is equally at home by sea, and, by means 
of the ice, he extends his ravages to a great distance 
from shore, and it is even said to attack and some- 
times conquer the gigantic walrus in his own element. 

The night wore away without further interruption, 
and the morning of a gloomy, chilly day broke upon 

us. ‘The ice lay in a line across the sea-horizon, but 
the ship could not be seen, the mist concealing every- 
thing beyond a radius of two or three miles. But the 
wind had abated to a moderate breeze, and we knew 
we could pull through the ice without danger if it 
were at rest. In high spirits we despatched our 
morning meal, making dreadtul inroads on the bear’s 





meat, and then, breaking up our encampment, 





pushed the boats afloat, and pulled down the bay, 
taking with us the skin and paws of the mighty ani- 
mal, as well as the remains of his head, split open by 
the bomb. We no longer wondered at the ease with 
which he bit lance-poles in two, for his teeth were of 
wonderful strength and sharpness, and locked into 
each other like those of a steel trap. Woe to any 
unfortunate man or anima! upon whom these jaws 
should close; for bones, sinews and flesh must alike 
be ground up into one mass, 

I tound myself unable to do much with an oar, 
owing tothe pain in my lacerated arm, but used a 
paddle instead, and thus facing forward, I kept my 
eye fixed on the mist that hung over the ice-drift. 
The wind was dying away every minute, and it was 
nearly calm ere we arrived at the border of the ice, 
which we found to be almost at rest, while the vio- 
lent agitation and attrition of the pieces the night 
before had broken it up into smalier fragments. 
There was no difficulty about passing through it with 
boats, now. 

* Sail O!” I shouted, joyfully, as the ship loomed 
out of the mist witbin two miles of us, standing in 
shore before the light air. ‘‘And boiling, too!” I 
added, as I directly caught sight of a small cloud of 
t lack swoke fl ating slowly away from her. 

** Yes, he’s got a whale, and cut him, which ac- 
counts for his not ranning in shore last night,” said 
the mate. ‘ Well, we’ll soon be alongside now, Sail 
O! again,” he shouted. ‘I thought we would soon 
have a partner here; the old barrier is all gone, I 
suppose—there’s no ice to be seen beyond the ship.” 

‘*He is boiling, too.” said I. 

* So he is. Weil, he must have taken his whale 
outside of the ice. Set our waif so the old man may 
see us.” 

It was seen almost immediately, and the Gorgon 
came to the wind, while the strange ship stood on. 
We were not sorry to run once more under thé-lee of 
our old floating home. Right motherly was her wel- 
come to her wande1ing children, and dear she ap- 
peared in our eyes, though dirty and smoke-grimed 
trom stem to stern, below and aloft. Her cutwater 
was terribly gnawed, and both copper and sheathing 
torn away under the bow by the hugging she receiv- 
ed in the ice, while the port quarter bore honorable 
scars of our encounter with the ** Handsaw.” 

‘* What have you been doing, Mr. Pomroy?” asked 
the captain, as we unshipped our oars and threw the 
warp up. ‘‘ Here I’ve been worried half to death 
about you.” 

‘* Bear-hunting,” answered Mr. Pomroy. 

“Vil bear witness to that,” added the Bishop, 
holding up an immense lump of meat, which he had 
brought in the stern of his boat. 

‘We've got a whale since you left us,” said the old 
man, tiiumphantly. 

‘So have we,’’ returned the mate. 

** Should think you had killed half a dozen, by the 
looks of your craft,” was the next retort, ailuding to 
the snarls of crooked lances, and irons, and broken 
poles, to be seen in the boats. ‘* Where is he, then?” 

** He’s safe enough, sir. He’s anchored in the bay, 
as you told me, only he happens to be at the wrong 
end of the cable. He furnished his own anchor, so I 
let him have a buoy.” 

“IT thought this kind of whales didn’t sink, by 
what I hear tell of them,” said Captain Stetson. 

“This kind, sir? What kind of whale have you 
got?” 

“A bowhead, of course. What’s yours?” 

“A humpback, sir, of course! The bay is alive 
with ’em.” 

** You don’t mean it, Mr. Pomroy!” said the old 
man, in astonishment. 

“The real Simon-Pure—Nantucket Shoals, sir. I 
guess he’s raced Mr. Bishop’s boat nail-crazy, and, 
if he hadn’t bo» bed hin, he mig. t have been run- 
ning yet, for ougit I know. Bat there he lies, moor- 
ed in eighteen fathoms, rocky bottom. He’s got no 
craft but one iron in his small. The bear unrigged 
the rest quicker than any whale that ever J saw could 
do it. And here’s Parker’s arm, pretty roughly 
scratched,” he said, calling the captain’s attention to 
me. 

‘* Well, take up the boats, and fet her head in shore 
again, while I play surgeon a while. There's no ice 
heavy enough to hurt us, I suppose?” 

‘““Nosir; that’s quite harmless to a ship, though 
we didn’t find it so for boats last night. I thought at 
one time we should all have to pass the night on it, 
and quarrel for the biggest cakes.” 

My arm, after being properly dressed, was com- 
fortable enough, and I had abundant cause to be 
thankful that 1 had received no worse injury. I 
canie on deck, feeling like a new man, which migbt 
have been, in some meagure, attributable to a pre- 
ecription which Captain Stetson seldom failed to ad- 
minister in such cases, to prevent the application 
“striking to the stomach,” as he expressed it. I 
never could understand apothecaries’ Latin, but I 
know he always kept this medicine ready prepared 
in a junk bottle, and graduated the dose by the width 
of three of his fingers clutched round a tumbler. 

The ship was moving through the ice-stream when 
Icame up, pushing it aside without difficulty, and 
our consort was nearly abeam of us, having gained 
while the Gorgon had been lying to. 

“Do you know who our neighbor is?” I asked, 
when I went forward. 

“The James and Margaret, of New London,” said 
the boatsteerer, Westcott, who was tending the fires 
at the tryworks. ‘“* Her captain was here gamming, 
last night.” 

** What luck has she had?” 


right whale now, that he took more to the south- 
ward.” 

** Has he seen any bowheads yet?” 

**No. We have scen only one ourselves, and this 
one came up within an hour after you left the ship 

right at the edge of the ice, where be went down the 
night before; for J believe,” said Westcott, with a 
forcible expletive, ‘‘ that it was the same whale, and 
that he stayed down ali night! 1 can’t account for it 
any other way.” 

** Did you chase him far?” 

‘*No; we went on to him the same rising we lower- 
ed. Killed him easy enough, but, being so short- 
handed, it took us all day to cut him.” 

*‘But where are all the rest of the fleet of 
whalers?” 

“All gone to the northeast as soon as the ive moved, 
or as near that as the wind would let them. Bound 
to the Sea of Anadir.” 

We stood close in to the land, and about noon the 
other two officers, who had remained on bward yes- 
terday, and thus got the first bowhead, were sent in 
to try their luck exploring with boats. Two other 
boats lett ths New London ship about the sane 
time. 

“ Guing to try a hampback, Mr. Paddack?” asked 
the mate. 

“Yes sir; if I can’t find anything better.” 

** Here, take the gun with you, then. You’ll want 
it if you get hooked to one.” ? 

‘Bat you may want it here, too.” 

“ Yes; we ought to have two guns in the ship. But 
you are more likely to need it this afternoon than we 
are— 80 take it.” 

“All right, then—pass it along.” 

We were so near that the humpbacks could be seen 
from the ship, the white puffs showing conspicuously 
against the dull background of the land. The boats 
could also be seen, and their course followed by the 
men at the masthead. We were all busily engaged 
in boiling blubber, as also in tinkering and renailing 
our somewhat shattered boats, when the report came 
from aloft that one of the boats was fast. Five min- 
utes later, she was to be seen from the deck coming 
seaward, the white water flying in advance of her, 
and @ saucy pair of flukes, making a great show in 
proportion to their size, swept right and left, indica- 
tive of a frisky disposition on the part of the whale, 
who shaped his course directly for the ship. We 
hastened our preparations for lowering, cutting short 
the repairs of the boats, and tumbling the craft into 
them, without being exact as to its arrangement. 

“ That’s Mr. Norton, fast,” saii the captain, who 
had brought the epy-glass to bear upon the approach- 
ing boat; ‘‘ and it is not a humpback, either, that be 
has got ahead of him. If it is, he has cu. his hump 
off with the spade.” 

‘* What can it be, then?” asked the mate. 

‘It’s a small whale of some sort. ‘ There’s-his- 
bonnet!’ It’s a right whale -—a regular ‘ scrag!’ Have 
your boats all ready to drop, for Mr. Paddack wont 
catch him to-day, at the rate he runs.” 

We lowered away, and placed ourselves directly in 
bis track, to attack him “‘ head and head.’ On he 
came, avery “ serag”’ indeed, stunted in growth, but 
ancient and grizzly withal, his truampet-blast ringing 
loudly above a short scalp, which, as well as the 
edges of the lips, was covered with barnacles and 
vermin, and with the general tough, gnarly appear- 
ance common to this variety of the right whale. We 
took our stations to let him pass between us, trusting 
that one or the other would find means to sicken him 
in running the gauntlet. 

His bonnet came up almost under the starboard 
boat—so near, indeed, that to get out of his way was 
im possible. 

‘“‘Tarn! Tarn hard!’? roared the Kanaka. 

But it was too late; she rose, suspended on the 
jagged scalp, and over went Mr. Bishup and his crew 
into the water, just as our iron from the opposite di- 
rection was driven home in the whale’s back. 
Quickly as if revolving on @ shaft, he threw hims:lf 
directly towards us, his fins thrown apart and his 
breast elevated above the surface, a tempting mark 
for the cool and ready whaleman. Down went Mr. 
Pomroy’s lance, and the victory was won. Tie scrag’s 
racing days were over. 

** No-o-good,” said Jim Crow, solemnly, as we 
dragged him from his chilly immersion; for the Ta- 
hitian was, in high latitudes, even q iicker to show 
hydrophobic symptoms than his white sbhipmates, 
however amphibious he might be in his native coral 
seas. 

“Want the gan, Mr. Norton?” hailed the second 
mate, whose crew had worked harder than any of us, 
having plied their oars ever since leaving the ship. 

‘No, you are too late,” was the answer; “ unless 
Mr. Pomroy wants to serve him as he did the bear— 
kill him and then blow his sca)p «ff afterwards.” 

A couple of hours were sufficient to peel the small 
whale, and we were under sail again bef re night. 
The boats from the New London ship did not return, 
nor could we see them up the bay. 

‘*T want to spend one more day here, and have & 
look behind the island. We must be grateful for 
small favors. The scrag will make us thirty barrels, 
and if we can weigh your humpback to-morrow, We 
shall make a decent fare of the two,” said the 
captain. 

‘* Yes,’ the mate answered; ‘ we can boil the two 
together, and call it—sperm!” 


* ms 





The mest bashfu! girl we ever knew was one who 
blushed wien asked if she had not been courting 








‘Four right whales this season. He’s boiling a 
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The World in BRiiniature. 


SKATING WITH A GIRL. 
I've sounded each depth in the waters of pleasure, 
And gone every round in their eddying whirl; 
And I'll tell you the truth—there’s nothing can measure 
The fun of a winter's night skate with a girl. 
Now onward we dash, o’er the icy track flying, 
And b: nished forever are sorrow and pain. 


| A fall!—but no matter—there's nothing like trying, 


So take her up gently, and onward again. 


Then give me the ice with a jolly good skate, 
} with my own darling girl, and I'll whistle at fate. 


An inveterate tobacco-chewer was in the habit of 
declaring about once a month that he would “never 
chew another piece,” but broke his pledge as often as 
he made it. Oa one occasion, shortly after he had 
‘broken off tor good,” he was seen taking another 
chew. ‘“ Why,” said his friend, *‘ you told me you 
had given up tbat habit, but I see you are at it 
again.” ‘“ Yes,” he replied; ‘* I have gone to chew- 
ing and left of lying.” 

Gold hunting near Atlanta is attended with reason- 
able rewards. At the Tellico plains the gold is found 
in blue slate, which lies near the surface and is easily 
broken up. From one little hole, two yards long and 

































two feet deep, ten thousand dol ars’ worth was taken. 
There is considerable wachinery in operation. 

Gailipolis is excited over a wild man, naked, cov- 
ered with hair, gigantic in stature, and with eyes that 
‘start from their sockets” He recently attacked a 
venerable citizen of that place, and wou!d have drank 
: his blood but for the bravery of a Gallipolitan maiden 
| who broke the wild man’s head with a big stone, and 
| sent him off gnashing his teeth. 
| Arecent storm in Belgium was distinguished by 

some singular phenomena. The wind carried off sev- 
| eral articles of the first necessity. For instance, the 
| roof of a house and a jawyer’s wife have totally dis- 

appeared. Lt is possible that the roof may have been 
| found, but as for the lady, who was a light weight, 
| her busband has given up all hopes of her recovery. 

The obel sk in the Place de la Concorde, in Paris, 
is decaying. It withstood tbe climate during thirty 
centuries in Ezypt, whence it was transferred, but 
under the action of the weather in Paris it is already 
beginning to crumbie and pulverize. A chemical 
| liniment is proposed for the purpose of preserving it. 

In order to amuse thechildren on a Sabbath, a lady 
was engaged in reading from the Bible the story of 
David and Goliath, and coming to that passage in 
which Goliath so boastingly and defiantly dared the 
young stripling, a little chap, almost in the first 
trousers, said, “Sister, skip that-. skip that; he’s 
blowing! I want to know who licked.” 

In a new compass for marine use, recently invent- 
ed, not only is the presence but the intensity and di- 
rection of local disturbing forces indicated, and the 
needle points always to the magnetic vorth. It bas 
been tried on a revenue cutter stationed at Balti- 
more, and its merits proved. 


Mr. Mackenzie, a farmer, returning from St Ma- 
ry’s, Canada, was waylaid by a p.an who jumped into 
his wagon and presented a pistol. Mackenzie, eye- 
ing the pistol with feigned curiosity, remarked, 
“Hold it a little bigher; I’ve got one like that at 
home.” The blunderirng highwayman did bold it 
a little higher, when Mackenzie gave him a powerful 
blow in the skort ribs, and drove off, leaving the ras- 
cal sprawling in the road. 

A Cleveland clergyman omitted some part of the 
ceremonial at a recent funeraél in that place, and was 
imu ediately driven from the house by the enraged 
widow and the rest of the mourners, with sticks and 
stoners. 

Many amusing anecdotes are related of persons in 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties, at the table. 
The man who said he would take one halibut to try, 
and if be liked it he would bave a few more, has al- 
ready had sufficient notoriety, but the fullowing is 
less ancient: A lady, to whose taste the peculiarity of 
capers was unknown, called tor matton and caper- 
| sauce. Betore tasting it, however, she recalled the 
waiter and requested bim to take the dish away, as 
the capers were aour! 

At one of Dickens's readings at St James’s Hall, 
London, the noise made by late comers was 80 great 
that he stopped and leaned silent on his desk for ten 
minutes, the galleries meantime reviling each new 
arrival with shouts of, ‘* Snob,”’ ‘“‘ Cad,” “* Why didn’t 
you put up the shutters earlier?” 





Mlarriages. 


'n this city, by Rev. Dr. Eddy, Mr. Edward I. Ham and 
Miss Hattie J Stoddard. 


vy Rev Dr. Stowe, Mr. George D. Chandler and Miss 
Juha Bennett. 


. Kirk, Mr. Robert Hawthorne and Miss 
Lucy § Nevis 


b 8. 
At Chelsea, Mr. Henry H. Davis and Miss Ella F. 





At Jamaica Plain, Mr. Walter B. F. Rowe and Miss 
Hattie E. Yardle ¥. 





Deaths. | 


In this city, Mrs. Phehe F. Bailey, 81; Mrs. Charlotte 


| A Daring, 35; Mrs. tiannah Marsh, 85: Mr. Francis C. 
Manning 62; Mr. John C. Blaisdell, 46; Mr. Charles 
luskins 42; Mra. Jane Bell, 56; Miss Betsy Clark, 73; 


Miss Lottie 4. Davis, 23. 
At South Boston, Mr. James Brady, 73. 
pat char stown, Mr. Judah Wetherbee, 74; Mr. Josiah 
At Jamaica Plain, Mr. Isaac Merriam, 77. 
At Chelsea, Mr. Joun Pos-leff, 63 
At Arlinet n. Mrz. Sarah L Rn sell, 29. 
At Dedham, Mr. Virgii Titus, 69. 











Much in Rittle. 


The most popular Irishman in Rhode Island has 
been presented with a cane. 

An English paper announces that the United 
States contains 103 500 000 hens. 

Jeff Davis and family will pass the winter in the 
south of France. 

British Consul Cameron receives a pension of $1750 
for his sufferings in Abyssinia. 

A Pennsylvania coal mine, of ten miles in extent, 
is burning briskly. 

Bismarck makes his money by selling wool, manu- 
facturing paper, tiles and brick, and diatilling 
brandy. 

A New Orleans inventor has made a carriage that 
runs by spring power, wound up like a clock. 
Beecher’s church didn’t pay its way, by $7000, last 
year. 

One of the Fox sisters has reappeared as a rapping 
medium. 

Chicago bas races between velocipedes and horse- 
cars. 

The belle of New Orleans figures in wax in the 
museum of that place. 

Jeff Davis will spend the winter at Nice. 
require all the water of Nice to make him so. 
People who receive silver plate are always surpris- 
ed, except burglars. 

Connecticut soldiers have given Kilpatrick an ele- 
gant service of silver plate. 

Edinburgh dcctors say the Siamese twius can’t be 
separated. 

Chicago used 5,000,000,000 gallons of water, last 
year, mixed with whiskey. 

O,sters sell at one dollar a thousand in Pensacola. 

Von Martius, the famous Brazilian traveller, died 
at Munich last month, aged seventy-four. 

The world moves. A minister recommends billiard- 
playing as a relaxation. 

Negro outrages on white women are fearfully 
avenged at the South, as they should be. 

Tbree hundred persons left Sitka for St. Petersburg, 
in December, and the place is nearly depopulated. 

In New York, monograms are slowly superseding 
doorplates, which Dame Fashion bas voted vulgar. 

On dit that Mr. DeBille, the Danish Minister, will 
soon lead to the altar a young lady of New Jersey. 

There were 48 homicides, 39 infanticides, and 98 
suicides committed in New York last year. 

Why would you expect most gardeners to be proud? 
Because they are taught Haughty Culture. 

A Dutch painter represented one of the Magi, 
wearing a surplice and spurs, presenting the model 
of a Dutch frigate to the infant Saviour. 

A young bride, at Flushing, L. I., last week receiv- 
ed wedding presents valued at $80,000. 

Montreal hasn’t water enough to drink, and pro- 
poses to borrow $750,000 to enlarge her water-works. 

The Paris Champs Elysees were laid out in 1816. 

New Orleans has a resident troupe for’ the produc- 
tion of opera bouffe. 

Italy gets a revenue of twelve million dollars from 
lotteries. 

Body snatching is becoming very common in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

J unctionapolis is in Utah, on the Union Pacific. 

Horse-racing on the canal is the popular sport in 
Albany. 

Charleston is loading eight ships for Liverpool. 


It will 














pe VEGETABLES THINK? A curious and inter 

esting inquiry: Instructions in hunting and trapping, 
illustrated: Near-sightedness, cause and cure; Choice of 
business; How to become an author; How to train ani- 
mals, including many curious, amusing and surprising 
tricks, illustrated; Magnets and maxnetism; “Swiss 
honey ;"* Startling trick of (apparently) changing a man 
into a goat or other animal; Nut culture; Rich men of 
the world, and how they gained their wealth: Exposures 
of humbuxs quacks and swindles, by the author of 
* Rogue: and Rogueries;’' Trade secrets and money mak- 
ing manufactures; Hints for the household: Family 
recipes; Games, puzzl«s, maxic and amusements for the 
young; and chuice miscellany for all, in 


HANEY’S JOURNAL. 

Enlarged with new volume, giving over 1500 square 
inches of interesting and instructive reading matter, at- 
tractive illustrations &c., each month, for On y Fifty 
Cents « Year. ™ This is no advertising sheet, trashy 
catchpenny or “ axe grinder ''—our aimis to give a first 
rate, carefully edited. and well printed and illustrated, 
paper at a very reasonable price. The scarcely p: reép- 
tible pr fit on each subscriber pays us on our large circu- 
lation. (4 Now is the time to subscribe. Specimens 


"ic. by mail, or Sc. of newsdealers, none free. Try it a 
year—it will pay you. JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 
Nassau street, New York. 5—3w. 





IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS. 


OLLERS made from our PATENT COMPOSITION 
ALWAYS RETAIN THEIR 8! CTIUN, do not harden, 
shrink, or crack, and can be re-cast. ‘Vhe ink does not dry 
on them, consequently they do not require wa hing daily, 
like other rollers—thus saving ik, time and materials 
used in washing. Send for a pamphlet containing recom- 
mendations from some of thebest printers in the country. 
‘RANCIS & LOUTREL, 
I¥c5 6m 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 


ANTED — AGENTS — $75 to $200 
per month, eve: ‘here, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine 
will stitch, pean, Seth, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 
and embroider & most superior manner. Price 
only $18, Fully warranted for five years. We will 
pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, 
more beau 





|, OF more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the * Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth canuot be pulled 


apart without tearingit. We pay Agents from $75 to 





AMERICA 

| Price +4 The epee, cheapest an 
| ever invented. ill k 

| inducements to Agents, 
| MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. 





$200 per month and expenses, or a commission from 
which twice that amount can be made. Address, 
SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; BOSTON, MASS., or 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same namo or other- 
wise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap 








N KNITTIN 


— To Sell the 
ACHINE 

A. Knitting Machine 

nit 20,000 stitches per minute. Liberal 

Address, AMERICAN KNITTING 
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Inventors who wish to take out Letters Patent 
07 PARK ROW,N-Y. 
who have prosecuted claims before the Patent Office 
ENT AGENCY isthe most extensive in the world. 

is sent gratis. 

by Counties, with Hints and Receipts for Mechanics, 

trated Newspaper, devoted to 8c Art, and Me- 
ee eee ee ee SS 

AND PENN. FARM JOURNAL. 

PUBLISHED AT PITTSBURGH, PA. 
TERMS :—81.00 per annum; Ten Copies, $7.50. 
HAT RACK.—County Rights. Send for 
TEN PER CENT Safe as U. S. BONDS. 
$150 PER YEAR guaranteed and steady em- 
Lines (Everlastings). Address WHLVE WIRE Co . 75 

A Lady who had suffered tor years trom DEAF- 
her to send the receipts free of charge to any one siini- 

onthe Reliog Passion in Youth and Early Man- 
dress PHILANTHROS, Box P, Phil elphia. 

every tainly who would know how to live well 
@ j-urnal which contains more sensibls articles on 
tum.” $2a year; 20 centsanumber. We give an 
worth $100, fer 60 subscribers and $120. 

FRUIT GROWERS,.—S:nd tor particulars 
warded to anv part of the United States, and perfect 
AHEARN, 63 Sevond Street. Baltimore, M4, 
Castings of all kinds. Send tor Circulars to Peekskill 

eign Spring W' eats, Oats, Barlev. Corn, Cl ver 
20cts. Address GEO A. DELTZ Ciambersburg, Pa, 
ED FARMS. 10c. to $100 per acre. E G@ SHEPPARD, 

descriptive pamptlet aduress SIMPSON & Co., 

TAKE NOTICE. 
ments to Agents and Patrons than usual. Any one 
Long Shawl, 15 yds. Hemp Carpetings, etc. Send for 

WANTED! WANTED! 
The smallest article sold can be excanged for a Sil- 
sions to Agents larger than ever. Send for Circular. 

A MUSICAL BOX FOR ONS DuoLLAd. 


1S © nis ia 
UNION. 
are advised to counsel with 
IVT ININ 8&£C° 
PROPRIETORS OF THE 
for over Tere Years, 

Their AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PAT- 
Charges less than any other reliable agency. A 
Pamphlet containing full instructions to inventors, 

handsome Bound Volume, containing 150 
Mechanical engravings, and the United States Census 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. The Sorentiri¢ 
AMERICAN is the best and yo eee Weekly Illus- 

enc 
chanics, published in the world. T dollars a 
year. Specimens gratis. Address 
DEVOTED TO 
Agriculture, Horticulture and Rural Economy. 

J... & G. D. KUESTER, Editors. 

ASSISTED BY A CORPS OF PRACTICAL CONTRIBUTORS. 
(a Advertising 25 cts per line for each insertion £5) 
PE circular to E 8. BLAKE, Pitisburgh, Penn. 

if COUPON BONDS! 
For sale by A. WILKINS, Bond Broker, Detroit, 
Mich. (4 Send for a Circular. 
ployment We wantareliatle agent in 
every county to s-ll our Patent White Wire Clothes 
William St , N. Y , or 16 Dearborn Sr., Chicago, Il. 
DEAFNESS, CATARRH, SCROFULA.— 
NESS, CATARRH and SCROFULA, was cured bya 
simple remedy. Her sympithvand gratitude prompts 
larly afflicted. Address Mr.M.C L.. Hoboken. N. J. 
ORL: OF WISD?M for Young Men, 
hood, with self-help tor the erring and unfortunate. 
Sent in sealed _1-tter envelopes, free of charge. Ad- 
The Herald of Health. 
His VEONTH EGY should b> in the hands of 
and rear healthtul and beautiful ch:liren. Tne Sci- 
entific American says: “THE HERALD OF HEALTH is 
subjects of a practical moral bearing than are to be 
found in any other monthly that comes t+ our sanc- 
Ell ptic Sewing Machine worth $55 tor 30 snbseribers 
and $60 or the American Encyclopedia in 20 volumes, 
MILLER. WOOD & Co., 15 Laight St ,.N. ¥ 
AGENTS, FAnuM#&kKs, GARDENERS and 
of Best’s Improved Fruit Tree and Vine Invigorator, 
and Insect Destroyer.’ Sawples to test will be for- 
satisfaction guaranteed. Good Agents are wanted in 
every County in the United States Artdress J. 
MFNHIRTY YEARS EXPERIENCE and all modern 
improvements in Brick Mechines, Machinery and 
Manufacturing Co.. Pvekskill, N.Y. P.O Box Ill 
ARLY RUSE POTATY, American aud For- 
Seeds, Gruss Seed, H gs. Fo«ls Best F xtder Cutter. 
Sond for the EXPERIMENTAL FARM JOURNAL, orly 
« 
30,000 Acres 
WESTERN and SOUTHERN L4NDS and IMpRov- 
2 Bowling Green, New York. P.O Box 4083, 

TAMMERING cured by Bates’s Appliances. For 

Box 5076, New York. 
( N account of our immense business and deprecia- 
tion of merchandise, we now offer better induce- 
sending $5 for 60 printed notices will receive one of the 
following articles: Lepine Watch, 1 pr. Wool Blankets, 
Jan. Trade Circular, containing important informa- 
tion. ANDREWS & Co., 52 and 54 Elm St., Boston. 
GENTS of either sex. in every town or village, for 
the largest ONE DOLLAR SALE in the country. 
ver-Plated five-bottled Revolving Castor, or your 
choice of 200 articl-s upon exchange list. Commis- 
8S. C. THOMPSON & Co., 
136 Fateral Street, Boston Masa 
T= French Great Sensation; novelty, cheapness, 
durability; in highly plished case, metallic 


tongues, biilliant in tone, of the best constraction, 
with the most recent improve nents, new keyless pat- 
tern. ight Select Airs. Eminently adapted for the 
drawing-room table. Guaranteed of the best work- 
mansbipand perfurmance. No 1size. 8 airs, $1; No. 
2,16 airs, $2; No. 3, 24 airs, $3. All sent FREE bv 
‘mail on receint of the amount. Address PAUL & 
PAUL. No. 4 New Chambers street, N Y. All par- 
ties who can conveniently send post-cffice orders are 
| requested to do so 


THIS IS NO HUMBUG: —by sending 35 cents, with 
| age, height, c lor of eyes and hair, you will receive, 
by return mail a correct picture of your future hus- 
band or wife. with name and date of marriage. A4- 
; dress W. FOX, P.O. Drawer No. 40, Fultonville, N. Y. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 


lant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with ag 
original engraving, and formin n 


the cheapest books 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according tolaw. We will send 
single copies, by mail. post-paid, for twenty cents each, 
or siz copies, post-paid. for one dollar. 

THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 


FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—THe Scout, by Ben: 


Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 


Murray.—PAvuL LARoown, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—BIAnca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—THE Lost HER, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CyYNnTHIA, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robirson.—BLAcKLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE OUTCAST, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ympt!a, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LiGHT-KEEPER'S 
PRIZE, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CABIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RipER, by Harry Harewood Leech — PopP- 
LAR REACH, by M T. Caldor.—THk GirsEY BRIGAND, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE COUNCIL OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—TnE CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—CorA DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
He ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—ROSALTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TnE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE MAN OF MysTERY, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IDIOT PAUPER, by Matthew 8S. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G.S Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE SECRET, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—THE SEA GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-TovcH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES. by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—TuHE Po.ice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE GIP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—REDPATH, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
OF QEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—OrPHA 8 Hus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan’s Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1G PoTTEeR, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sir RASHLEIGH’s SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—THE KING 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—THE SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.— 1 HE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WHITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb. 
Jr.—-HALF-WITTED Nat. by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION'S BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDUY CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—‘1HE 
WITCH OF THE WaAvRr, by Henry P Cheever.—ADELINE 
Desmond, by Darius Cobb.—THE REBEL Sry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson..-tueE UnkKNownN, by Dr. J.H Robinson.— 
THE POISONED KARB, by Lieutenant Murray.— MILLIE 


MAN, by Major Ben: Periey Poore.—LIFE FROM DEATH, 
—TueE LApyY IMOGEN, by Prof. J. H. Ingraham. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 


Oi" FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We «are publishing an attractive work under the above 
peace title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
n style, and comprising the following titles: 
No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE White Rover, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 
No. 3 —THE BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE'S PRIZE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No 9.—THk Woop W1TCH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—BEN HagieD, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. lL.—THE YOUNG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CokoNneET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 


No. 15.—F11z-HERN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—THE KING'S 1 ALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD ROBBERS, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, 7 Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 24.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25. —Tirv, by Charles Cuttecfield. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. m yorteey. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN Spectres, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J ESSIE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—SCYROS THE CoRSAIR. by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—BRr1GHT CLoup, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant M urray. 
No. 35.—THE BARON'S WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camiila Willian. 

No. 37.—ViIROQUA, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—1THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—MR. W ARBURTON'S GHosT, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, by S. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN Wailr, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA Db 


No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 


No. 45.--ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46. -'THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No.47.—RED RUPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48 —A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 


No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, 7 Perley Parker. 

No. 50 -THE MYSTERIOUS Kry, by L. M. Alcott. 

No. 51 —CorRrinng, by Frederick Hunter. 

No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MABEL WARD, by Clara Augusta. 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L, Aiken. 

No, 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL Scort, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No 56.—THE CRYSTAL DaGGER, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 57.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE. by F. A. Durivage. 
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SKATING ITEMS, 


Katharine Bell and Katharine Brown, 

The prettiest girls in all the town, 

Jolly as sand-boys, frightfully nice, 

And O, such elegant clippers on ice! 

I can flirt with either in warmer weather, 

But when it freezes they come together, 

And there's the trouble—O guiding Fates! 
What shall I do with these Kates—these Kates! 


Even at ball I manage it prime, 

For you only dance with one at a time; 

And Katharine Bell has no chance to frown 

At aught I can say to Katharine Brown, 

While Katharine Brown can never tell 

What it is that I'm saying to Katharine Bell; 

But this game at the Rink will be all checkmates! 
What shall I do with these Kates—these Kates! 


I would that we lived in Mormon land, 

And I were an elder pious and grand! 

Then the Rink with its terrors might be blown, 
And in fact, I'd run a Rink of my own; 

Or, if luck had made me the Grand Seigneur, 
From my Trina tea-party I never would stir. 
Here goes a copper, Kate Brown, by the Fates! 
Kate Bell, and another to fasten your skates. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE BOY WHO FORGOT HIS PROMISE. 


BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 





shall I write to your 
uncle?” 

“Tell him that I'll 
come.” 

“* How soon?” 

“Right away. I will 
pack that little trunk of 
father’s to-night, and 
take the cars to-morrow 
afternoon.” 

“Then you think it 
best to go?” 

“Certainly. How can 
I do otherwise? I must 
earn my living some time, 
and the sooner I begin 
the better. There is 

F nothing to do in this 
country town. Beston is the place to get ahead in, 
mother.” 

“T know it, I know it, John; but somehow it 
seems hard to have you go so far away. You have 
b2en with me so long, and I shall miss you so much. 
Boston is a large city, and there are so many tempta- 
tions to sin there, which you never heard of here, my 
s0n.”” 

‘Poh, mother! do not fear about me on that score. 
I shall be in uncle’s store, and he will look out for 
me; besides, I shall not forget you, dear mother, and 
all your good advice.” 

* O Johnnie, if you will always keep that promise, 
it will make your mother’s heart glad.” 

This conversation was held between Mrs. Lakeman 
and her only child, John. Only a tew weeks bad 
elapsed since they bad laid away forever the remains 
of her husband and his father. The meagre proper- 
ty left was bardly sufficient to support mother and 
son, and on this account John was about to leave 
his childhood’s home, and try to earn his own living 
in Boston. Mr. Fisher, the widow’s only brother, 
was a merchant in that city, and he considered that 
he was doing an act of great generosity when he of- 
fered to take his sister’s son into his store and give 
him his board and clothes. The trath was, that Mr. 
Fisher was one of those who only give when they can 
get an equivalent for what they give. 

Mrs. Lakeman, with heart still aching from her re- 
cent bereavement, felt an additional pang at the 
prospect of a separation from her boy. She was 
afraid of the allurements that the city held out to 
youth beyond the influence of home. Jubn would 
have to buard in a strange house, for his Aunt Susan 
would not consent to bis living with them. 

The worning came when -John was to take leave of 
his home. He wheeled bis little trunk to the station, 
and then returned to receive bis motber’s parting 
kiss, and hear ber last words. It seemed strange to 
him to go away from hone, to leave his own pleasaut 
rvoa, and think that when night came he would 
have to find rest amoung strangers. It would seem 
queerer still to wake in the morning and nut have 
mother’s tire to build, nor her nice breakfast to eat; 
but John kept up a stout heart, aud told his mother 
to wait a few years, and he would come back rich, 
and they would tix up the old house, and always live 
there. 

In three hours, John walked into the counting- 
roum of his Uncle Fisher, in Commercial street, 
Boston. 

** Well, John Lakeman, you have arrived—hey?” 
was his uncle's salutation. 

** Yes sir. The train is just in,” answered John. 

‘“* Mother well?” asked Mr. Fisher. 

* Very well, I thank you,” was the reply. 

“ Bring any trunk?” 

** Yes sir; but I lett itat the depot until I knew 
where I was going to buard. I have the check with 
me,” said Jobn. 
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os young man, with carly black bair shining with 
grease, and a mustache equally oily, appeared at a 
door which opened into an adjoining counting-room. 
**Did you call me, sir?” he asked. 
“Yes. Swan, where do you board now?” asked 
Mr. Fisher. 
“At number — LaGrange street, sir.” 
** How is it there?—a pretty good place?” 
Very good; plenty to eat, such as it is,” answer- 
ed Swan. 
“ This is my nephew, Swan. He is to take a place 
in the counting-room, and I want to get bim a board- 
ing-place. Do you think there is any vacancy at 
Mrs.—what’s her name?” 
‘*McStuftam. Yes sir; my room has a spare bed 
in it, and I should be glad to have your nephew for 
@ room-mate.” 
“Are you very busy just now?” asked Mr. Fisher. 
“No sir.” 
‘““Then you may take my nephew—his name is 
John Lakeman—up to Mrs. McStuffam’s, and send a 
team to the railroad station for his trunk. Be back 
here, both of you, a8 soon as you can.”’ 
Jobn left his uncle’s store with Swan, and they 
walked up to the boarding-bouse, and made a bar- 
gain with Mrs. McStuffum. Jobn was much pleased 
with his room. 1t was spacious and light, baving two 
windows looking on the street, and was comfortably 
furnished. Swan gave the baggage check to a team- 
ster, who promised to get the trunk immediately. 
The two then turned their steps towards the store. 
Jobn was much pleased with Svan, and was glad to 
find such a clever companion, so he thought. As 
they were passing along a street, Swan suddenly 
turned and entered a building by a green baize dour, 
bidding Jobn to follow him. The latter did so, aud 
found himself in a dark, damp sort of place, dimly 
lighted by a flickering gas-ljight; the floor was sand- 
ed, and at a long counter stood a row of men drink- 
ing various concoctions, prepared by two fellows’ in 
their shirt-+leeves, who stood behind it. 
* What’ll you take?” said Swan. 
** Take?” replied John, hardly comprehending the 
question. 
‘“ Yes—todrink. I’m going to have some whiskey. 
What’ll you have?” asked S wan. 
* Nothing. I’m not thirsty. Let’s not stay here,” 
said John, feeling as it be was in a wrong place. 
* Hold on a minute, and then 1’jl go. You can 
take a glass of ale, can’t you? That wont hurt any- 
body, and I'll pay the expense,”’ urged Swan. 
John yielded, and drank for the first time in his 
life in a barroom, or, as sume would term it, a ** grog- 
shop.” He did not enjoy it; the ale was bitter to his 
taste, and he felt ashamed of Limself when the green 
baize door swung open again, and let him into the 
street. 
“ What a beginning, and what would mother say?” 
were his first thoughts. And then he promised him- 
self never to do 80 again. 
But alas! Swan was a cunning fellow, and John 
Lakeman was an easy victim tu his pernicivus 
influence. 
The work in Mr. Fisher’s ccunting-room was not 
hard, and Jubn found no difficulty iv performing his 
duties promptly. ‘This was all his uncle cared about. 
He never inquired of John how he liked his board- 
ing-place, where he spent his evenings, or what com- 
panions he associated with ; he took no more interest 
in him than in any boy that roamed about the street. 
Left thus to the influence of improper acquaintances, 
under no wholescme restraint, it is not to be won- 
dered at that John should be led into different habits 
of dissipation. At first his mother’s letters, full of 
affectionate advice, restrained him, and he answered 
them regularly every week ; but one night, as he was 
sitting in his room, writing his usual letter home, 
Swan and two or three other young men came in, 
and wanted him to go and play billiards. 
“Tcan’t goto night. I have # letter to write,” 
answered John. 
“O, let the letter slide. 
Swan. 


Who is it to?” asked 
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. Who's | a baby? I can do that as > well as you 
can!” replied John. And he swallowed the contents 
of his glass as hastily as he could. 

It was too much for him; the strong liquor stran- 
gled him, and he coughed and choked, and turned 
very red in the face, and then the punch mounted to 
his head, and made everything look as if it was | 
dancing the craziest kind of a polka. His tongue 
seemed to grow thick, and felt as if it had a mitten 
on it. The whiskey had the effect of making his 
companions boisterous, and they began to talk loud, 
and sing snatches of songs, jingling the glasses on 
the table, and thumping with their fists. This did 
not please the proprietor of the saloon, for he came 
to the door, and ordered them to “‘ stop that noise.” 

“Who you talking to?” demanded Knapp, defiling 
his lips with an oath. 

** Clear cut and mind your business,” said Swan, 
with a hiccough. 

* Come, come, none of this. I’ll put you all into 
the street,” said the saloon-keeper, getting angry. 
‘*No you wont, you old stick-in-the mud!” said 
Sam Fisk. 

** Throw something at him!”? exclaimed Swan. 

“Enough said! Here goes!” exclaimed John, 
half crazy with what he had drank, and hurling a 
wineglass at the head of the proprietor. 

* Hurrah! Bully for you!” exclaimed Knapp, 
sending a tumbler in the same direction. 

“ Hit him again, he’s got no friends!” cried Swan, 
contributing another missile to the volley. 

He soon fiund out his mistake, however, for the 
keeper had luts of friends, who came quickly to his 
help, when they heard the row that was going on, 
and immediately there was a rough-and-tumble 
fizht, in which the drunken boys were easily van- 
quished. 

Alas for the mother, in her quiet country home, 
fondly picturing to herself the career of her boy as a 
successful merchant, a prominent citizen, a support 
and strength in her old age! How her heart would 
have ached—ay, almost broken, if she could have 
seen that son lying on the floor of a liquor-saloon, 
bis face and eyes swollen and discolored with the 
blows he had received, blood streaming from a gash 
in his head, made by a broken decanter, and his 
clothes torn and soiled. Bat fortunately the 
dreadful sight was spared her; her ignorance was 
bliss. 

The police, hearing that there was a disturbance in 
the *‘ Eagle Billiard Hall,” burried to the } lace, and 
carried Jubn and his companions to the pulice sta- 
tion, where they fuund the wound in Jobn’s head so 
serious that a physician was sent for. It was found 
necessary to remove the boy to the city bospital. 

For two days Mrs. Lakeman watched and waited 
at the window for J s\unnie’s letter, but Joey did not 
bring it. Her heart began to grow sick with hope 
deterred, and on the evening of the second day she 
determined to go to the post-office hers It, so anxious 
was she to know if her boy was wel’. Joey Newhall 
would bring one if it was there, of course, but then 
he woul.i not kuow how eagerly it was looked for, 
and he might stop an hour and play b:fore reaching 
the Widow Lakeman’s. So the alfectionate mother 
put on her bonnet, and walked two miles to the vil- 
lage post-cflice, in hope ot getting a letter. Sure 
enough, the letter was there, but the saperscriptiin 
was not Johnnie’s. Hastily tue envelop was torn 
open, and the letter unfolded. Her feelings can be 
imagined when she read the following cold and heart- 

less letter from her brother: 


“DEAR SISTER:—Your boy ia no longer in my 
employ. I have discharged bim. You will tind him 
at the city hospital, where he needs your attention. 

In haste, &e., HIRAM FISHER.” 


Mrs. Lakeman did not waste any time in wringing 
hands or fainting away; she glanced at the clock, 
saw that in tifteen minutes a train would leave for 
Boston, and se was ready at the depot when it 
cae. 

All the village wondered, when they heard of Mrs. 





*“* My mother,” replied John. 
* Poor fellow! He has not got weaned from his 
mother yet,” said Swan. ‘I suppose he has to tell 


has done.” 

“If that’s so, it wont do for him to play billiards; 
mothers always think billiards are awtul,” said Euoch 
Kuapp. 

* There’s no hurry about the letter,” said John. 
“I can write it any other time” And he put the 
paper and pens away, for he did not dare to do his 
duty befure those jvering rowdies; and tur the first 
time since he left nome, his weekly letter was owit- 
ted, and his pour mother disappointed, for it was her 
chief erjoyment to get Johnny’s letters, and she 
looked furward all the week to the day when Jvey 
Newhall brought them from the post-vftice. They 
were precious letters to ber, and she carefully pre- 
served them all in one of ber bureau drawers, uften- 
times counting them over to see how many weeks 
had elapsed since ber boy went away. 

John went with Swan, Enoch Knapp, and the rest 
of them, to Eagle Billiard Hall, and played several 
games. It was then proposed to go to an adjoining 
room, and driuk something. 
idea, but he was too weak to resist, and before he 


steaming before him. 
* Drink it, Juhnuy—don’t be afraid! 


strings; you’re too big to be a baby now. 





*O yes, yes —we’ll fix that right off. Swan!” 


at a draught. 


her every week just where he has been and what he 


John did not like this 
could say a word, a glass of hot whiskey-punch was 


It'll make a 
man of you. Tear yourself away from those apron- 
See here!’’ 
exclaimed Swan. Aud he tossed off his hot punch 


Lakeman's sudden departure, fur it was many years 
since she hai been absent from her own root-tree, 
and Gossip, with its busy tongue, flew from place to 
place, and told wild sterics about Johnny Lakeman— 
! how he had been arrested for robbing bis uncle, and 
sent to jail, and some had it that he was drunk and 
killed aman. But the idle tongues were still, and 
the curious eyes were sad, when, three days after- 
wards, the widow returned, bringing her boy with her 
—not the merry, laughing boy, so full of health and 
vigor, that oily a few weeks since had lived and 
moved among them, but the inanimate body from 
which the soul had fied. 

Poor Johnny! Many were the tears that flowed, 
when his c ffin was opened in the village church, and 
an opportunity was offered his old friends and play- 
mates to see him once more. Heart-rending indeed 
was the sight of the grief stricken mother, so sud- 
denly called upon to part with him who was tondly 
looked upon as a staff in her declining years, and a 
solace in her old age. She recalled the conversation 
on the day that Uncle Hiram’s letter was received, 


might have lived to enjoy a long and happy life. 








when Johnny promised to be a good boy, and not to 
forget his mother, and the widow could not help 
thinking that if her brother had taken that interest 
in his clerks which every employer ought tu take, he 
might have saved her years of anguish, and Johnny 


Blacksmiths, it is said, forge and steel nearly every 








Humors of the Day. 


“ SCHMALL-BOX.” 


There are a few men in Cincinnatiwho make a 
| living by selling cheap signs of various kinds, to hang 
outside corner groceries, saloons, etc. Since it wag 
recommended by the Board of Health that a sign in- 
scribed “‘ Small-pox ”’ should be suspended in front of 
houses where that disease prevailed, one of the most 
enterprising of the cheap-sign dealers prepared a 
quantity of them to be ready for an expected demand, 
The other morning he called with his assortment at 
a lager-beer saloon over the canal. 

‘Want any signs?” he inquired of the portly 
proprietor. 

“ Yaw,” said Hans, “I vanta a sign ‘Sawdust 
Vanted.’” 

‘** Here it is,” said the dealer, who was a bit of a 
wag, handing him one of his small-pox signs; and 
receiving bis pay, departed. 

The unsuspectivg Teuton, supposing it was all 
right, and not being able to read English, hung it 
outside of his door. People passing on the walk, saw 
the sign, turned pale, and hurried to the other side 
of the street. Regular customers came, caught sight 
of the ominous inscription, with a band on the door- 
knob, and stole away, remarking that they guessed 
they weren’t very dry that morning, anyhow. An 
importunate creditor, whom nothing could daunt 
before, blanched at the sign, and, going home, he 
went straight to bed. 

In the meantime the saloon-keeper was wonderirg 
at the absence of his customers. The regular fore- 
noon lunch was spread—soup, boiled tripe. Bologna 
sausage, stewed liver and onions, sauerkrant and 
brown bread— but no one to partake of it. Being of 
@ social disposition, this solitude was oppressive to 
him, aside trom being unprofitable. At length one 
man did come in and call for a glassof beer. His 
tace was deeply pitted. He bad had it. 

“1 see by your sign out there,” said the man, with |. 
@ motion of his bead toward the tront door, “ that 
you have got it here.” 

“‘ Nein,” replied Hans, supposing that he alluded to 
sawdust wanted; ‘I don’ have got ’em now already, 
I yooast puts «ut mine sign so I getch ’em ven dey 
gomee dis vay, all de vile!” 

**You want to catch it?” said the customer, in 
amazement. 

‘* Yaw, that’s what’s the madder. I vants whole 
loads of ’em. Good tings to have mit der house. I 
panks ’em up mit der cellar, unt sbringles the floor 
mit my saloon all over ’em. It gleans out a house 
bully, mind I tell you.” 

© You’re right,” said the stranger. ‘If small pox 
wont clean out a house, I don’t know what will.” 
**Schmall box,” said the astonished Datchman; 
“ vat you mean by small b:x, hey?” 

Explanations, of course, ensued, and the wrath of 
that beer-jerker and lanch-setter was fearful to be- 
hold. Could he have fastened his embrace on that 
painter at the time, he would have “died and made 
no sign”? more. 





MINOR JOKES. 
A clothworker—a clergyman. 
A tight fit—Delirium tremens. 
Ocean lumber—The seaboard. 
A crafty man—A sea captain. 
A Winter’s Tale—The beginning of spring. 
Do “ railway sleepers” sleep in “‘ the chairs?” 
A voracious cannibal—An ant-eater. 
The ‘‘ Yellow Passport ”’—A sovereign. 
All flowers of speech spring from tu-lips. 
Good fortune—The possession of happiness. 
A willing prisoner—A man locked in +lumber. 
Shoes that are always ‘‘ good fits *— Dead men’s. 
Entombed spirits—Whiskey men in durance vile. 
Toast of female suffrage—The cbhignon at the poll. 
Which is the longest rope in the world ?— Europe. 
A hoggish business—Studying the character of a 
pig. 
A queer compound—Hauseamanville (horse-man- 
veal)! 
The Knell of Time—The startling bell of a locomo- 
tive 
“The top of the morning”’—A good spin before 
break tast. 
The lady who husbanded her means was a single 
woman. 
Why women are sinners—Because they sew 50 
many tares. 
Better than waiting for a turn of lack—Turning an 
honest penny. 
How a balloon ascent should be described—In 
inflated language. 
Not every man can grow coffee who has coffee 
grounds in his cup. 
Song for magistrates—‘‘ Let us speak of a man as 
we've find him.” 
Foul play—Serving you with an old hen when you 
call for spring chicken. 
Cobblers are all whole-souled fellows, but some of 
them come to a bad end at last. 
A pretty female artist can draw the men equally 
with a brush and a blush. 
What is the greatest curiosity in the world? A 
woman’s. 
‘‘ Look cut for paint,”’ as the girl said when a fellow 
went to kiss her. 
Don't take too much interest in the affairs of your 
neighbors. Six per cent will do. 





' them. 


day; but we think that people speak iron-ically of 


The young lady who took the gentleman’s fancy 
has returned it with thanks, 















































